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Discussion of Rules 


SAFE train operation depends largely upon the alert- 
ness of employees and their knowledge of the rules. 
The latter factor is of great importance. Mere knowl- 
edge of what the rules say and the ability to repeat 
one or more of them on demand is not sufficient. There 
must be also, an understanding of the application of 
the rules to specific cases. Any employee who regards 
the rules merely as something that must be memorized 
to avoid suspension or dismissal is a potential source cf 
accidents. Fortunately, this type of employee is pas- 
sing out of the railroad picture. The promotion of a 
better understanding of rules can best be accomplished 
by frequent rule discussions among the employees 
themselves and between employees and their superior 
officers. The brotherhood magazines have taken an 
important part in this regard by conducting depart- 
ments where rules discussion is indulged in. Many of 
the railways have also encouraged this in various ways. 
One of the best methods of producing discussion of 
rules and interest in them is the rule-a-day plan in 
effect on the Missouri Pacific and described in the 
Railway Age of March 3, 1928, page 530. This plan 
has also been adopted by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
By this means, the desired result of promoting rules 
discussion has been obtained on both of these railways, 
with a corresponding improvement in the safety of 
train operation. 


Centralized Car Repairs 


AN interesting suggestion in regard to freight car 
~“ maintenance was made by Henry Miller, president 
of the Terminal Railroad Association at St. Louis, in 
addressing the Master Car Builders’ and Supervisors’ 
Association in that city this week as follows: “I have 
always thought that it might be well to consider having 
a common repair shop at large concentration points; 
by that I mean that large railroad centers like New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, and Kansas City, where large numbers of cars 
naturally accumulate, should have repair plants of 
common or community ownership sufficiently large to 
make all repairs, and, if necessary, a general overhaul- 
ing of freight cars. Railroads may have ample capacity 
at their own shops to do their own work, but the 
problem of getting the cars to these shops is of great 
inoment.” Few railroads maintain large car repair 
shops at important railroad centers, such as those 
mentioned, and yet it is at these points that a sub- 
stantial proportion of car damage occurs and damaged 
cars accumulate. In consequence, cars must be hauled 
empty long distances to regular railroad maintenance 
points, involving great expense in the aggregate and 
loss of equipment service. The establishment of large 
car repair shops of common ownership at big indus- 
trial centers would have the advantage of speeding up 
the repair of cars and their return to revenue-earning 
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service. As Mr. Miller says, the latest bad order re- 
port shows that 6.7 per cent of the equipment is de- 
fective; if this figure could be kept below 4 per cent 
there would be available for use about 70,000 more 
cars, the earnings of which would go a long way to- 
ward paying the interest on the suggested plan. 


Now the “Sleeper” Motor Coach 


LREADY a successful competitor of the railways 

for short haul passenger traffic, the motor coach, 
it appears, is soon to make a stronger bid for long 
haul business. In the past it has been restricted by its 
characteristics largely to daytime operation, but now 
the “sleeper” motor coach is an actuality. The first 
of four units of this type, called the “Nitecoach,” has 
been completed by the Pickwick Stages, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, Cal. This coach has 13 compartments with 
sleeping accommodations for 26 passengers. Its de- 
sign is such that, in spite of its large passenger capacity, 
it is said to conform with the California state regula- 
tions governing dimensions and weight. Each com- 
partment provides semi-private seating accommoda- 
tions for two persons during the day, the seats being 
convertible into an upper and a lower berth at night. 
The length of each berth is 6 ft. 4 in. Facilities are pro- 
vided for the comfort of the passengers, and the 
coaches are manned by a driver, a chef and a steward. 
Information is not yet available as to the rates which 
will be charged for transportation and sleeping accom- 
modations in these coaches. Presumably they will be 
considerably lower than railway rates for similar serv- 
ice. It will be interesting to see how successful these 
“Nitecoaches” will be in attracting long haul passenger 
traffic, business for which it has been considered motor 
coaches could never successfully compete with the rail- 
ways. 


W anted—a Definition of Cost 


CCURATE and generally accepted definition of 

terms is an essential pre-requisite to any scientific 
discussion. Lacking such definition, disputants sel- 
dom carry a cause to victory. If A is generally ac- 
cepted to have the value of 2 and B is accepted as 4, 
then the sum of A plus B will equal 6. If, however, 
each protagonist in a cause assigns his own private 
values to A and B, then their sum will likewise vary. 
It is precisely the lack of such accurate definition from 
which the discuss'on of cost accounting for railroads is 
suffering at the present time. If some patient individ- 
ual should undertake to find and give to those who may 
be interested the one and only accurate and complete 
definition of cost accounting for transportation, he 
would be performing a service worthy of recognition 
and renown. The term as now used means many things 
to many people. Expense and cost are synonyms or 
antonyms, depending upon the viewpoint. There are 
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those who can explain that operating statistics make up 
a system of cost accounting, while others can advance 
convincingly the antithesis of that idea. Budgeting is 
or is not cost accounting, depending upon who says it. 
Some authorities assert that cost in transportation cov- 
ers only a part of the operating expenses. Others hold 
that it covers operating expenses. Others would have 
operating expenses include taxes in determining cost. 
There are those who include operating expenses and a 
part of interest charges in cost. Others take cost in 
transportation as equivalent to operating expenses plus 
a full return on the capital investment. The foregoing 
suggests only some of the widely varying ideas of what 
is meant by cost in the transportation industry. If it 
be true that cost in this connection has no accepted 
meaning, can the advocacy of cost accounting for rail- 
roads result in anything more than an academic discus- 
sion, devoid of useful results, a Babel in which every- 
one continues to speak a language peculiar to himself? 


Maine Railroads by Working Together 
Win Fight for Fairer Tax 


HE railroads of the State of Maine have been 

paying a 5.5 per cent excise tax on gross earnings— 
manifestly a hardship,—particularly to those roads 
with little or no net earnings. The legislature passed, 
over the governor’s veto, a law substituting for the 
tax on gross a “gross-net”’ tax, i.e., one which, while 
levied on gross earnings, would vary as to percentage 
with the net. The governor then appealed to a state- 
wide referendum in an effort to retain the older tax. 
It became necessary, therefore, for the railroads to 
carry their case to the general electorate. How thor- 
oughly they performed this task was set forth in an 
article which appeared in last week’s Railway Age; and 
now the voice of the people (3 to 1 in favor of the 
“gross-net” tax, according to early returns, from the 
election) has expressed itself in further testimony to 
the justice of the railroads’ position and the skill with 
which they presented their case. It is not, apparently, 
an impossible task to get justice from an American 
electorate—provided the interests involved can get to- 
gether and make up their minds just wat they want; 
and, having decided, will join together in unified action 
to show wherein their desires are reasonable, just and 
in accord with the general welfare. The railroads serv- 
ing Maine are to be congratulated, not only because 
they have won this important contest before the bar 
of public opinion, but also because they were able to 
co-operate with each other in a way to present the most 
effective appeal. 


A Single Classification Hump 


HE freight classification yard which the Texas & 

Pacific completed recently near Fort Worth, Tex., 
and which is described elsewhere in this issue, is note- 
worthy by reason of the innovations which have been 
introduced. One of these is the concentration, over a 
single hump, of the classification of cars moving in 
both directions. While this procedure violates a long 
cherished principle of yard operation that cars must be 
kept moving in the direction of their line of travel, it 
is in keeping with the present thought of not a few 
students of yard operation who see in this expedient an 
opportunity to reduce the cost of operating terminals 
of small or moderate size. 
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The consideration of this measure has been given a 
decided impetus by the development of the car retarder, 
which has greatly reduced the cost of operating gravity 
or hump classification yards. Prior to the introduction 
of this device, gravity yards have proved economical 
only at points where a comparatively large number of 
cars are classified, as some roads have discovered to 
their sorrow. By reason of the marked economies ef- 
fected in yard operation through the elimination of car 
riders, the car retarder has materially reduced the 
economical dividing line between the push-and-pull and 
gravity yards and is making gravity-yard operation 
economical at many points not previously feasible. 
There are still many points, however, where the num- 
ber of cars moving in either direction is not sufficient 
to warrant a car retarder hump yard layout. At such 
points the question arises at once whether the economy 
effected by combining the traffic moving in the two di- 
rections over a single hump will be sufficient to more 
than offset the loss occasioned by the back haul of the 
cars in one direction. At Fort Worth the decision 
was in the affirmative. It is but reasonable to expect 
that the same conclusion may be reached at many other 


places. 


The Value of Modern 
Motive Power 


HE improvement in the operating ratio of the Erie 

for the first half of 1928 as compared with the 
first half of 1927, which resulted in a 29 per cent in- 
crease in net operating income for the first half of the 
current year, or one and three quarter million dollars 
more than for the corresponding period of 1927, is a 
striking example of the investment value of modern 
motive power. Last year the Erie placed in service 50 
modern freight locomotives. These locomotives are of 
the type that develop high horsepower capacity which, in 
terms of train movement, means the handling of heavy 
train loads at relatively high speeds. The results 
pointed out in the article on page 415 of the September 
1 issue are a 10 per cent increase in the average gross 
train load for the system, a 6.1 per cent increase in av- 
erage train speed, and a 5.3 per cent decrease in fuel 
consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles. When it is con- 
sidered that the 50 locomotives operated on approxi- 
mately 400 route miles of a system of over 2,400 route 
miles, and that their operating results were pooled with 
those of between three and four hundred other active 
locomotives in road freight service, a better conception 
of the striking performance of completely modern mo- 
tive power may be visualized. This is further evidenced 
by the fact that the improved fuel efficiency of the new 
motive power was as great as 40 per cent on some di- 
visions, 

The gross investment in the 50 new locomotives— 
without taking account of possible credit adjustments 
for preceding retirements—may be placed at approxi- 
mately five million dollars. This investment is con- 
sidered the most important single factor in a program 
which has shown an immediate return in increased net 
railway operating income running at the rate of three 
and one half million dollars annually. While only part 
of the reduction in maintenance of equipment expense 
may be credited to the new power, almost a third of 
the total improvement in net railway operating income 
may be credited to the improvement in the transporta- 
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tion ratio alone, and for this the new power may take 
by far the major part of the credit without question. 

Big results have always required bold measurcs. Im- 
provements in operation, such as those obtained on the 
Erie, demonstrate the soundness »f boldly attacking the 
improvement of motive power. 


How Do the Railways Benefit P 


HOULD the railroads participate in increases in 

the general prosperity which they have helped to 
cause? Should they benefit from the improvements 
that they make in their service? Should they benefit 
by economies they effect in their operation? These 
questions are suggested by certain facts regarding con- 
ditions in business in general, and on the railroads in 
particular, which recently have been made public. 

The letter of the National City Bank of New York 
for September regarding general business conditions 
presents a table comparing the net profits in numerous 
lines of business in the first one-half of this year and 
the first one-half of last year. There were both in- 
creases and decreases in net profits in manufacturing 
and merchandising, but there was an increase in total 
profits in these lines of 2% per cent. The increase in 
the automobile and truck manufacturing industry was 
almost 23 per cent; in the automobile accessories in- 
dustry, almost 36 per cent; in the electrical equipment 
industry, almost 22% per cent, and so on. In the pub- 
lic utilities field the increase was 9.6 per cent. 

On the other hand, the decline in the net operating 
income of the railways was 2.1 per cent. The decline 
in the railway equipment industry, which depends upon 
the railways for a market, was almost 29 per cent. 
Why should increases in profits in most lines of busi- 
ness be accompanied by a decline in profits in the rail- 
road industry? It has been widely published in the 
press that the net operating income of the railways in 
July, 1928, was about $10,000,000 greater than in July, 
1927, but we have seen no allusion to the fact that it 
was $21,000,000 less than in July, 1926, or that in the 
first seven months of 1928 the net operating income 
earned was over $55,000,000 less than in the first seven 
months of 1926. 

Somewhat more than five years have elapsed since 
the chief executives of the railways met and adopted 
a program for rehabilitating railway properties and 
improving their service. The railways were then just 
beginning to emerge from a large and protracted car 
shortage. They have invested about $4,000,000,000 
since then in improvements to make their facilities more 
adequate and to enable them to operate with greater 
economy. They sought and obtained through the Re- 
gional Shippers’ Advisory Boards the co-operation of 
shippers in this endeavor. There has been no car 
shortage since. Railway service has been greatly im- 
proved. Large economies have been effected, total op- 
erating expenses in the first seven months of 1928 hav- 
ing been $280,000,000 less than in the first seven 
months of 1923. This large reduction in operating ex- 
penses has been secured in spite of substantial advances 
n the average wage per employee. 

The benefits received by shippers and employees 
‘rom the great achievement of the railways in improv- 

ig their service and effecting economies in operation 
re obvious. But what benefits have the railways them- 
‘ves received? In the first seven months of 1923, 
uring the early part of which there was a car shortage, 
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they earned at the annual rate of 4.83 per cent upon 
their investment in the properties. In the first seven 
months of 1928, when rendering almost perfect serv- 
ice, they earned at the annual rate of only 4.36 per cent. 
The percentage of return earned by them in the entire 
year 1927 was the smallest since 1922, and the return 
earned in the first seven months of 1928 was at a lower 
rate than in the corresponding part of 1927. 

The railways are operated to serve the public. They 
are also operated to earn net returns, just as is any 
other industry. Shippers are paying lower average 
freight rates than they did five years ago. They are 
getting better service. Railway employees are being 
paid higher average wages. The railways themselves 
are getting no reward at all for what they have ac- 
complished, for they are earning a smaller average 
return upon invested capital than they were five years 
ago. How long will the public and railway employees 
think it will be just or believe it will be possible for 
agriculture and industry to get improved railway serv- 
ice and railway employees to get advances in wages, 
while the return earned upon each dollar of capital, 
new and old, invested in the railroad business continues 
to decline. 


The Presidential Candidates 
and the Railroad Problem 


HE railroads rank among the country’s greatest 

industries. The general prosperity depends largely 
upon the service they render, the employment they 
give, the purchases they make and the net return they 
earn. Of all our great industries the railroads can 
derive the least comfort from prevailing economic and 
political tendencies. 

A security holders’ committee, of which W. Emlen 
Roosevelt is chairman, and which represents a large 
investment in railroads, has addressed to the Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates for president a letter 
seeking expressions of their attitudes regarding pro- 
posed action to increase the net return of the railways 
in western trunk fine territory. It is to be hoped that 
both candidates will answer, because any answers they 
make will indicate their general attitude toward rail- 
road regulation. Both of them want to see the nation 
prosper. The railroads are such an important industry 
that no man can be assumed to understand what is 
essential to the general prosperity unless he wants to 
see the railroads prosper and definitely favors a public 
policy conducive to their prosperity. They should be as 
frank in giving their views on the railroad problem as 
on any other national problem. 

The utterances directly or indirectly affecting rail- 
way matters that thus far have come from the presi- 
dential candidates have not been such as to encourage 
the belief that they understand the existing situation 
and tendencies in the field of transportation, or 
definitely favor policies for improving them. Neither 
Mr. Smith nor Mr. Hoover has as yet said anything 
to indicate he realizes that our great national economic 
problems include a railroad problem. The Transpor- 
tation Act assured the railways opportunity to earn a 
fair return, which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held would be 534 per cent. The railways as a 
whole have never been allowed to earn this, and have 























earned thus far this year relatively less than since 1922. 
Those of the west have, in every year, fallen especially 
far short of a fair return. What is going to be the 
government’s policy in future? 


Views of the Candidates 


Governor Smith said in his speech of acceptance: 
“Increased efficiency of railroad transportation and 
terminal handling means lowering of cost, which, in 
turn, reflects itself in the form of increased purchasing 
power through reduction in the cost of everyday neces- 
sities of life.” He said nothing about what is neces- 
sary to maintain railroad efficiency. On the contrary, 
he proceeded to advocate “the construction and use of 
modern highways to carry the short haul and small 
bulk commodities and to aid in the effective marketing 
of farm products,” and also: the development of inland 
waterways, saying that, “commodities of great bulk, 
where the freight cost is a large part of the cost to the 
ultimate consumer, are among the least profitable for 
the railroads to carry and lend themselves more readily 
to water transportation.” Already motor vehicles have 
taken from the railways a large part of their passen- 
ger business. Governor Smith’s apparent assumption 
that they can in addition lose a large part of their 
“short haul and small bulk” freight to the highways, 
and a large part of their bulky freight to waterways, 
and still prosper and render the efficient service he 
says is needed indicates a very inadequate grasp of 
the nation’s transportation problem. His advocacy of 
public ownership of water power also causes misgiv- 
ings to those who cannot regard any socialistic policy 
with favor. 

Mr. Hoover said in his speech of acceptance: “A 
large portion of the spread between what the farmer 
receives for his products and what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays is due to increased transportation charges.” 
In his speech at West Branch, Iowa, he said, “We can- 
not return to pre-war railway rates without ruin to the 
railways.” In both speeches he advocated extensive 
development of inland waterways to relieve agricul- 
ture and industry, especially in the midwest, of the 
increased burden of transportation charges. He added: 
“Nor does this development mean the crippling of our 
railways. The annual increase in railway traffic will 
give to them a far more than complete offset to these 
diversions. Moreover, everything that increases the 
prosperity of the country also helps the railways.” 

The views regarding transportation matters express- 
ed by Mr. Hoover are entirely inconsistent with other 
views regarding economics and government policy ex- 
pressed by him. As his other views are sound, it 
necessarily follows that his views regarding transporta- 
tion matters are not. It is true freight rates on farm 
products have increased. It is also true that the prices 
of farm products have increased more in proportion 
than freight rates, that the rates always have been and 
are now small in proportion to the prices of farm 
products, and that, in consequence, there is hardly a 
farm product a pound, a bushel or a ton of which will 
not buy more miles of railroad transportation now than 
it would before the war. The operating costs of the 
railways have increased more in proportion than those 
of the farmers. The advance in freight rates has done 
no real injury to the farmer and no injustice to him 
unless it is to be assumed that increased costs on the 
farm justify higher prices but that increased costs on 
the railroad do not justify higher freight rates. 
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Mr. Hoover’s view that extensive development oi 
inland waterways will reduce the cost of transportation 
stimulate agriculture and business, and increase genera! 
prosperity, is unacceptable to the student of transporta- 
tion economics. If the costs incurred by the govern- 
ment be added to the rates paid by the shippers, the 
total cost of canal and river transportation long has 
been, is now, and probably always will be, greater than 
by rail in this and every other country. Therefore, 
while extensive development of inland waterways may 
reduce freight rates, it will increase taxes still more, 
and the result will be to increase, not reduce, the total 
burden of transportation costs that the nation will have 
to bear. 


Diverting Traffic From the Railways 


The theory that extensive development of inland 
waterways will reduce the total burden of transporta- 
tion costs to be borne by the nation being unsound, it 
follows that that policy will not increase the general 
prosperity and therefore will not cause any increase 
in prosperity for the railways to participate in. Fur- 
thermore, there is no ground for the assumption made 
by both candidates that the diversion of traffic from 
the railways will not hurt them. Has not the diversion 
of passenger and freight business to the highways hurt 
them? Has not the diversion of freight to the Panama 
Canal hurt them? They now have 33 per cent less 
passenger business than eight years ago. Before the 
war their freight business increased an average of 5 
to 10 per cent a year, but since 1920 it has increased 
an average of less than one per cent a year. Does 
anybody believe the railways are as well off today as 
they would be if so much of their passenger and freight 
business had not been diverted from them? The di- 
version of business from them in future must have the 
same effects it already has had—to make larger than 
it would otherwise be the cost of handling each unit 
of their traffic, and to curtail their net return. 

The railroads are at present rendering good service. 
Their stocks, in a market that has lost all touch with 
realities, are selling at unusually high prices. These 
facts are obscuring the real tendencies in the industry. 
The net operating income now being earned is much 
less than a fair return, and is constantly being menaced 
by government-subsidized competition on highways and 
waterways by carriers whose rates are unregulated ; by 
constant and successful pressure by emplovees for ad- 
vances in wages; and by regulation of rates that dis- 
regards the legal rights and economic necessities of 
the industry. Some public men admit that railway 
rates cannot be reduced, but none of them favors re- 
duction of the high labor costs which principally make 
necessary present rates. 

The railroads are again the neglected stepchild of 
business and politics, as they were before the war. As 
long as they do their work well nobody outside the rail- 
road business apparently cares whether they get a 
small reward, or any reward at all, for it. 

It is plain that if present tendencies are not arrested 
they will result in crippling the railways. If they are 
to be arrested in time organized and powerful resist- 
ance must be offered to them. The leadership in re- 
sisting them must be taken by railway managers. Pub- 
lic men and men in other lines of business apparently 
will do all they can to break down the railroads until 
railway managers do what is necessary to make them 
realize that this is what they actually are trying to do. 
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Looking East Over the Classification Yard from the Hump 





Texas & Pacific Terminal Embodies 
Noteworthy Innovations 


New facilities at Fort W orth meet needs of growing traffic 
and make for operating economies 


sive improvement program which the Texas & 

Pacific has been prosecuting actively during the 
last two or three years are the freight classification 
yard, engine terminal and locomotive shops which com- 
prise what is known as the Lancaster terminal at Fort 
Worth, Tex. While these facilities are illustrative of 
the effort which the management of this property has 
made to meet the needs of a traffic that has grown at 
the rate of about 6 per cent per year and to effect 
greater economies in operation, they merit particular 
attention because of the ingenuity and careful planning 
evinced in the design. 

The engine terminal and yard were built because the 
efficient operation of the old facilities in the heart of 
Fort Worth had become impossible by reason of such 
physical obstacles as a lack of adequate room, inade- 
quate size, insufficient length of tracks and the inter- 
ference imposed by grade crossings with other railroads 
and with city streets. The new repair facilities on the 
other hand, represent the fulfillment of a long-felt need 

r a modern plant to supplement the existing shop at 

‘arshall, Tex., which was built at a time when the 

quirements of modern locomotives could not be an- 
icipated. While the present developments include only 

locomotive shop and auxiliary facilities, together with 

adequate yard with attendant facilities for heavy 
pairs to freight cars, ample space has been provided 
the layout for a boiler and tank shop, as well as for 
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a plant for the repair of steel freight cars. Ample pro- 
vision has been made also for future enlargement of 
the engine terminal and the classification yard as needs 
require. 


Select New Site 


The site of the new facilities, at Tremble, Tex., about 
three miles west of the center of Fort Worth, was se- 
lected primarily with a view to the most suitable loca- 
tion for a classification yard that would fulfill the re- 
quirements of a freight traffic which now averages 
about 1,500 cars per day and would permit of adequate 
provision for growth. Fort Worth is an important 
point on the Texas & Pacific lines. It lies at the junc- 
tion of the main line extending from El Paso, Tex., to 
Texarkana and to New Orleans, La., with the Denton 
branch through Denton and Sherman, to Texarkana. 
It is also the contact point with nine other railroads 
with which the Texas & Pacific handles an average of 
14,000 cars per month in interchange, and by reason of 
its rapid commercial and industrial development, has 
become an important center of traffic origin and des- 
tination. 

Tremble afforded the nearest location to Fort Worth 
on the main line where suitable grades. could be ob- 
tained, not only throughout the length of the yard, but 
also between the east end of the yard and Fort Worth, 
at a reasonable outlay for grading. 

The layout of the yard comprises an ingenious adap- 
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tation of the physical characteristics of the site to the 
particular traffic requirements. Occupying the north 
bank of the Clear fork of the Trinity river, the yard 
lies in rolling country embracing changes in elevation 
of 60 ft. in distances of 300 ft. It was therefore neces- 
sary to adapt the yard grades to the configuration of 
the area, rather than to develop the yard with level 
tracks except where grades would be of particular ad- 
vantage. Study showed that a gravity classification 
yard to be operated in an easterly direction could be 
had very readily, and while it would have been feasible 
to build a second classification unit providing for move- 
ments in a westerly direction, the location was far less 
favorable for this, and there were also other reasons 
why two separated units were not desirable. 


Advantages of Single Classification Yard 


With the volume of traffic now to be handled through 
the yard or to be anticipated within the near future, 
one hump yard can be operated more economically than 
two; furthermore, while the yard as built imposes the 
necessity for reverse movements in the classification 
of all cars brought from the East, this reversal is es- 
sential for such cars as are brought into the yard for 
separation into cuts that are to return to Fort Worth 
for interchange or local setout. Another reason for 
favoring the construction of a single classification unit 
is that it was desired to install a car retarder plant, and 
with only one classification yard, this could be done 
more economically than with two. 

The project also embraced the construction of a sec- 
ond track from Fort Worth to the terminal, including 
the revision of grades and alinement not only through- 
out the length of the yard but also for the distance 
of one mile eastward from its end, primarily for the 


purpose of reducing the eastbound grade out of the 


yard to 0.6 per cent. Throughout the length of the 
yard the two main tracks were separated so that the 
entire new terminal, three miles in length, lies between 
them. 

The receiving yards for both eastbound and west- 
bound movements, each track in which has a capacity 
of 100 cars, are located west of the hump. The classi- 
fication yard, which lies east of the hump, has 24 tracks 
with an average capacity of 35 cars each, but 8 addi- 
tional tracks are now being constructed and space is 
available for the addition of 4 more later. The ad- 
vance yards lie on each side of and parallel with the 
classification yard, drill tracks being provided east of 
these yards of sufficient length to permit the pulling 
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of the classification yard tracks without interference 
with the westbound and eastbound thoroughfare tracks 
respectively, and with only a short movement from 
classification to departure yards. 

Car repair tracks for light repairs are provided ac- 
jacent to the hump, and cars may be humped directly 
to bad order reservoir tracks and doubled over into the 
light repair tracks alongside. Two tracks serving an 
icing platform are located just south of the hump in 
such a position that refrigerator cars can be advanced 
from the eastbound receiving yard to the platform for 
re-icing and then moved directly into the eastbound ad- 
vance yard or back for movement over the hump for 
classification if this is necessary. 


Method of Operation 


Trains from the east and switching drags from con- 
necting lines and industrial yards at Fort Worth are 
brought through the westbound pull-in track to the 
westbound receiving yard and classified over the hump 
for east or west destination. Trains from the west 
pull directly into the eastbound receiving yard and are 
classified in the eastbound classification tracks, except 
a few empties which go into the westbound classifi- 
cation tracks for return to connecting lines or for load- 
ing west of Fort Worth. The arrangement of the yards 
is such that classification, of the character of traffic: 
moving, can be handled efficiently with practically no 
re-humping. 

Owing to the favorable grades of the receiving yards, 
in the eastward direction, it has been possible to employ 
an eight-wheel switch engine for humping service. This 
engine, with an auxiliary booster on the front tender 
truck, has a total aggregate tractive effort of 69,500 
Ib., considerably less than that of engines commonly 
employed in hump yard service where grades approach- 
ing the humps are less favorable. 

The adjoining east and westbound classification yards 
are connected just east of the hump by a scissors cross- 
over which permits moving over either of the two 
hump tracks into either or both yards. If trains to be 
classified consist of cars which are all destined for the 
east or for the west, two trains can be handled at the 
same time, one over each hump track, but ordinarily 
one engine and one hump crew will handle all the 
business. On each of the two hump tracks, just below 
the summit, is a 250-ton Fairbanks plate fulcrum track 
scale, 75 ft. long, with a Streeter-Amet automatic re- 
corder. 

A new group ladder arrangement was developed at 
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the hump end of the classification yard which is par- 
ticularly advantageous because it effects a quick sep- 
aration of the cars on the diverging routes with a mini- 
mum of travel to clearance points and therefore per- 
mits of a closer spacing of cuts in operation. It also 
has the advantage of permitting a minimum footage 
of retarders while obtaining the required retardation. 
The ultimate layout in the classification yard will con- 
sist of six groups of six tracks, each controlled by 77 
ft. of retarders ahead of each group. 


Retarder Equipment 


The yard is equipped with 17 retarders, 31 switch 
machines and 24 skate machines, while the ultimate 
yard of 36 tracks will have 21 retarders, 43 switch 
machines and 36 skate machines. The General Rail- 
way Signal Company’s Type B electrically-operated re- 
tarder is used. Equalized shoe pressure, as obtained 
with this type of retarder, along with the toggle-lever 
arrangement of connections, gives greater retardation 
or braking power per rail foot than earlier designs, thus 
materially reducing the retarder footage required. The 
switch machines are of the high-speed type and the skate 
machines are of the newest design. 

Two control towers have been provided. One 's 
equipped with a.machine for controlling the retarders 
and switches on the hump leads that route the cars to 
the east and westbound classification yards, and bad 
order hump tracks, respectively. The other has two 
machines, one of which controls the retarders, switches 
and skates for the eastbound yard and the other for 
the westbound yard. Three operators are required for 
each trick, one in Tower No. 1 and two in Tower No. 2. 

The power for operating the retarders and switches 
at the receiving end of the classification yards is nor- 
mally furnished by a 25-kw. over-compounded motor- 
generator set, operated from 440-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase 
alternating current. A duplicate set was installed to 
insure continuous service, and in addition, provision has 
been made for a storage battery which is cut in on the 
line automatically if the a-c. supply fails. The battery 
is floated from either a one-kilowatt or a three-kilowatt 
motor-generator set, or from both in parallel, depend- 
ing upon the rate of charge required. 


Pneumatic Tube System 


Lists showing the order of the cars in trains to be 
humped, the car numbers and destinations, and whether 
or not they are to be weighed, are delivered by the train 
conductor or engine foreman to the main yard office at 
the hump, where a yard clerk adds to them the number 
of the classification track to which each car is to be 
a They are then multigraphed on a ditto ma- 
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chine and forwarded to the hump-master’s office and 
the towers by means of pneumatic tubes. Way bills 
weight tickets, car cards, car records and other reports 
are also handled through these tubes to and from a 
subyard office about 4,000 ft. east of the hump. 

It has been found that the classification-track group- 
ing provided, coupled with a proper co-ordination of 
grades and retarder locations and the use of high-speed 
switch and skate machines, has produced an efficient 
humping machine. Where advantageous, three-throw 


















The Two Receiving Yards, Looking West from the Hump 


switches will be used in the ultimate layout to provide 
a quick separation of cars on the main leads. Yard 
operation at night is greatly facilitated by the use of 
forty 1,000-watt lamps in Pyle National projectors 
mounted on six steel floodlight towers of the American 
Bridge Company type. Four are 100 ft. and two are 
80 ft. in height. 

Space for the mechanical facilities has been provided 
in a lenticular-shaped area, 4,000 ft. long by 700 ft. 
wide at its widest part, between the eastbound and 
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westbound main and running tracks. The engine ter- 
minal occupies the east end of this area with an ap- 
proach leading from the throat of the yard. The loco- 
motive shop lies immediately west of the roundhouse 
with a storehouse a short distance to the north. The 
space to the west of the shop has been reserved for 
future developments. 

The approach to the roundhouse is simple, provid- 
ing for two inbound and two outbound tracks with 
hold tracks for both inbound and outbound engines, 
and is arranged so as to provide direct connection with 
the tracks over which the engines enter and leave the 
terminal. Space has been provided for the future in 
stallation of a coaling station and cinder pits, but as 
the locomotives now served at this terminal are all oil- 
fired, these facilities have been omitted. Inspection pits 
are provided on the inbound engine tracks, as is also a 
D. & M. cleaner plant and equipment for washing the 
exterior of incoming locomotives. Oijl and water are 
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sash windows. The roof is essentially flat but is divided 
into two levels by a vertical offset of 8 ft. 734 in. oc- 
cupied by louvers. The roof covering is of Johns-Man- 
ville asbestos built-up roofing, and transite smoke jacks 
of the same make have been installed. The floor is 
concrete. The climate being mild, no doors have been 
provided on the inner circle and no provision has been 
made for heating. 

The engine pits follow usual practice, but special 
mention may be made of the use of creosoted oak blocks, 
2 ft. long, embedded in the walls of the pits to serve as 
bearing and spiking timbers for the rails. Of a more 
distinctive nature are the wheel drop pits, of which 
there are two that serve a total of five stalls. The 
one located nearest the outer wall, where it can serve 
best as a truck pit, is 11 ft. 6% in. wide and serves 
Tracks 26, 27 and 28. The other, 8 ft. 3% in. wide, 
serves Tracks 28, 29 and 30. Track 28, which is com- 
mon to both, is carried through a door at the rear of 
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Plan of the Mechanical Facilities at the East End of the Yard 


served to the engines by a column for each between 
both of the inbound and of the outbound tracks, the 
oil being delivered from two storage tanks with com- 
bined capacity of 861,000 gal. and the water from a 
300,000 gal. tank. Sand is dried in an adjacent build- 
ing, moved to overhead hoppers by compressed air and 
delivered to engines at this place. 

The enginehouse as now built with 32 stalls 121 ft. 
leng, is of frame construction of dense yellow pine ex- 
cept for the outer circle which comprises a reinforced 
concrete frame of columns and lintels for the wooden 


the stall and continued westward into the locomotive 
repair shop. Each pit is provided with an electrically- 
operated Whiting wheel hoist, with a detachable table tu 
bridge each track served. 


Direct Steaming Facilities 


Because of the favorable results obtained at a smalier 
engine terminal completed some time ago at Gouldsboro 
(New Orleans), La., the new roundhouse at Lancaster 
yard has been equipped with the direct steaming sys- 
tem, which has been effective in obtaining an exceed- 















































Absence of Smoke is Responsible for an Unusually Clean Roundhouse 
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ingly rapid handling of locomotives at this terminal, 
considering the number of stalls in the roundhouse. 
About 70 engines are turned daily, of which nearly 40 
are washed and refilled. The majority of these are of 
the Texas (2-10-4) type with a boiler capacity of 5,000 
gal. of water. 

' This rapid handling of large locomotives in a rela- 
tively small number of stalls is accomplished by filling 
the locomotives with a mixture of hot water and live 
steam until a proper water level is reached and then 
continuing the flow of live steam until a working steam 
pressure and corresponding water temperature is built 
up. With this system, it usually requires about 45 min. 
to fill and steam a Texas type locomotive to one gage 
of water and 150 Ib. boiler pressure without a fire in 
the firebox. The locomotive can then be disconnected 
from the steam supply line and moved out of the en- 
ginehouse under its own steam before lighting the fire ; 
as a consequence there have been no locomotives fired 
in the enginehouse since it was placed in service. 


Piping Layout 


The steam supply main throughout the roundhouse 
is six-inch., extra-heavy wrought pipe, welded, with a 
one-inch extension to the stack blower drop at eacii 
stall, which, however, is only used when boiler makers 
are required to work in a hot firebox. The steam main 
is mounted in a group with the blow-off, washing and 
hot-water mains, being supported by the same hangers 
with a single flexible drop at each stall, which can be 
attached to the locomotive blow-off cock and serves both 
for blowing-down and re-steaming locomotives. 

All valves for the operation of each steaming system 
are located overhead and are controlled by means of 
extension handles. The lateral branch to the blow-off 
line and connection to the hot filling-water main are 
equipped with Barco lubricated plug valves and extra- 
heavy swing checks. The stack blower extension lines 
are also equipped with this type of valve and all flex- 
ible joints in the hanging connection to locomotives were 
furnished by the Barco Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. A special “direct steaming” valve, manufactured 
by the Crane Company, is provided for controlling the 
niain steam supply to locomotives, together with a %-in. 
floating line or by-pass around the main steam valve 
which is equipped with a Crane globe valve and ex- 
tension handle, the purpose of this floating valve being 
to supply steam to locomotives being held in the en- 
ginehouse under pressure. 

When locomotive boilers are being filled, the hot 
water and steam supply are combined overhead in a 
cast steel mixing chamber or “booster,” ccnstructed 
in the form of an injector. 


A “Y” lateral, cast in- 
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tegrally, connects with the blow-off main leading into 
a National hot water washout and fill-up system, from 
which a supply of hot filling water is available for 
locomotives and the stationary power plant boilers at 
temperatures ranging from 180 to 200 deg. F. Alt 
exhaust steam from the steam-driven air compressors 
in the power plant and other auxiliaries is also dis- 
charged into this system. 


. 3 Floating valve 


\W. 2'Direct steaming valve 
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Pipe and Valve Layout for Blowoff 
and Direct Steaming at Each Stall 


The hot water washout and fill-up system is located 
in a brick building adjacent to the roundhouse. This 
equipment includes a large steam and water separator 
from which the water biown off from locomotives drains 
by gravity to a washing water reservoir of 45,000-gal. 
capacity while the steam is drawn into tandem con- 
densers of the jet type from which the condensate 
drains to a filling water tank of the same capacity. 
The plant is equipped with three single-stage Fair- 
banks-Morse centrifugal pumps, each driven by a Kerr 
steam turbine. One of the pumps is used regularly 
for supplying hot filling water to locomotives and the 
other to pump water for washing boilers. The third 
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pump is inter-connected, so that it can be used for either 
the washing or filling water supply. 

The direct steaming system for locomotives above 
described was designed and licensed by the Railway 
Engineering Equipment Company, Chicago, and in- 
stalled by the National Boiler Washing Company, Chi- 
cago, which also installed the hot water washout and 
fill-up system. 

Other Mechanical Facilities 


The turntable, 105 ft. long, is of the twin-span type, 
furnished by the Bethlehem Steel Company. To keep 
the tops of the radial rails on the same grade with the 
rails on the turntable, the ends of the radial tracks on 
the circle wall are supported on an 8-in. Bethlehem 
H-beam, weighing 58 Ib. per ft., which is carried around 
the circle. This is fitted with a rail plate 8% in. by 
10 in. by % in. under each rail. 

Just east of the roundhouse is a one-story brick 
building, 88% ft. by 40 ft. in area, of which a length 
of 3&1 ft. at one end is used as an office for the round- 
house foreman, road foreman of engines and engine 
dispatcher, and the other 43 ft. is occupied as an en- 
ginemen’s lunch room, a locker room and a toilet and 
bathroom. A building of similar construction, 72 ft. by 
32 ft. in area, located northwest of the roundhouse, 
provides separate lockers, bath and toilet rooms for 
the white, Mexican and negro roundhouse forces. 

The power house is a building with a steel frame 
and brick walls, comprising a boiler room 69 ft. by 40 
ft., a pump room 47 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft., and a compressor 
room 42 ft. by 35 ft. The boiler rooom is equipped with 
two 511-hp. water tube boilers, furnished by the Union 
Iron Works. These boilers carry a working pressure 
of 250 lb., this high pressure being required for direct 
steaming of locomotives. They are capable of develop- 
ing 200 per cent rating with the natural gas fuel that 
is used. Space was provided in the boiler room for 
an additional boiler which will be installed within a 
short time. Breeching from the boilers connects with 
a reinforced concrete stack 175 ft. high. 

The compressors and pumps are steam-driven. Elec- 
tric power for all machinery, lighting, etc., is purchased 
from a local public utility, current at 11,000 volts being 
stepped down to 2,300 volts in a transformer located 
north of the terminal and then taken into the shop 
where it is reduced to 220 volts for use in motors oper- 
ating the various pieces of equipment. 


The Locomotive Shop 
The locomotive shop consists, from west to east, of 
an erecting shop 90 ft. wide, a heavy machine shop 
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80 ft. wide, and a light machine shop in two bays oi 
50 ft. and 20 ft. respectively. As now built, this shop 
structure comprises 14 transverse panels of 24 ft. each, 
or a total overall length of 346 ft. 10 in., but spacx 
at the south end permits of a future addition of 6 
panels. While the plan follows usual practice in pro- 
viding large glass areas in the walls, the design is of 
particular interest by reason of the means used to pro- 
vide adequate lighting in the interior bays, namely, 
the heavy machine shop and the 50-ft. bay of the light 
machine shop. To this end the roof of the former 
consists of a series of transverse monitors formed by 
placing the roof on top of the trusses for two con- 
secutive panels and dropping it to a level eight feet 
lower for each third panel, while in the 50-ft. bay of 
the light machine shop a longitudinal monitor, 24 ft. 
wide by 10 ft. high, has been provided. 

The erecting shop has a clear height of 54 ft. under 
the roof trusses and is provided with a bridge crane 
of 250-tons capacity on a runway 40 ft. above the floor 
This crane is equipped with two trolleys, each of which 
has two hooks. One messenger crane of 15 tons ca- 
pacity is operated on a runway 27 ft. above the floor. 
Nine transverse bays in the north end of the erecting 
shop are each provided with an engine pit 60 ft. long, 
the remaining bays being equipped temporarily with 
requisite machinery for their use as a boiler repair 
shop. 

The heavy machine bay has a clear height of 34 ft. 
under the room trusses and is provided with a 15-ton 
bridge crane, the craneway having top of rail 27 ft. 
above the floor. The 50-ft. bay of the light machine 
shop has a clear height of 20 ft. 734 in. under the roof 
trusses, while the 20-ft. bay has a rs! for most of 
its length at an elevation of 16 ft. 3%4 in. above the 
ground floor, used for a general foreman’ s office and for 
toilet and locker rooms. The south end of the heavy 
machine bay is temporarily equipped as a blacksmith 
shop. 

The walls of the building, from the top of a 5-ft. 8-in. 
cencrete base to a metal cornice, are entirely of glass in 
Truscon steel sash, except for brick corner piers and 
pilasters. All track doors, including a door for eaca 
panel on the west side of the erecting shop, are Truscon 
steel railroad doors. The south end of the building is 
closed by a temporary wall of structural steel covered 
with sheet metal. The wooden roof sheathing is cov- 
ered with Johns-Mansville built-up roofing and the floor 
is of creosoted blocks on a concrete base. A Swartout 
ventilator 48 in. in diameter is provided at the ridge 
of the erecting shop roof in every other panel. 
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View from the South, Showing the Power Plant, Enginehouse and Part of the Yard Crane Way 
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One feature of the steel framework worthy of spe- 
cial note is the provision of two adjacent roof trusses 
near the center of the erecting shop, which have been 
designed and detailed to support a girder three feet 
deep between them at midspan. Halfway between the 
trusses this girder is provided with a yoke that carries 
a becket which was used as the support for tackle em- 
ployed to erect the 250-ton bridge crane and is avail- 
able for use in connection with any repairs of the crane 
girders or trolleys. These trusses and the girder framed 
between them were designed to support a concentrated 
load of 75,000 Ib. plus 25 per cent impact. The bridge 
crane was furnished by the Cleveland Crane and Engi- 
neering Works, the other cranes being furnished by 
the Pauling & Harnischfeger Corporation. 

Columns in the east wall of the light machine shop 
continue above the roof to serve as part of an out- 
side crane runway of 75 ft. 734-in. span which ex- 
tends across the shop area for a length of 720 ft. at an 
elevation 31 ft. above the ground. This runway is 
equipped with a 15-ton bridge crane and the area cov- 
ered by it is used for the storage of heavy castings, 
locomotive parts, etc. 

A four-inch compressed-air line with one-inch 
branches to outlets on each column has been installed 
along each side of the erecting shop. Similar serv- 
ice is provided along both sides of the heavy-machine 
bay and along the east side of the light machine bay. 
A six-inch water line, with two-inch outlets leading to 
each pit, is provided along the east side of the erecting 
bay and a four-inch water line is also carried under the 
balcony of the light machine shop, while a separate 
one-inch line carried on the intermediate line of col- 
umns provides potable water for drinking fountains 
at convenient intervals. Steam is carried in a four- 
inch line along the west side of the heavy-machine bay 
with two-inch branches at each column. The shop is 
wired and piped throughout for both electric and oxy- 
acetylene welding operations. 


Concrete Storehouse 


The stores department facilities include a storehouse 
199 ft. by 55 ft. and an oil house 53 ft. by 35 ft., to- 
gether with a concrete platform having a total length 
of 452 ft., all located north of the locomotive shop ad- 
jacent to a track leading out of the north drill track. 
The storehouse is of reinforced concrete flat-slab con- 
struction with brick curtain walls. It is designed to be a 
two-story building eventually, but at present only the 
east half has a second story, the second floor and two 
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panels of the first floor being used for offices, files and 
assembly rooms. The first floor of this building, as 
well as the concrete platform, is at car floor level and 
is supported on earth fill retained by concrete walls 
along both sides of the platform. 


The Oil House 


The oil house is of the same character of construc- 
tion as the storehouse and has one floor at platform 
level and a basement that is partly under the platform 
so as to afford a floor area 50 per cent greater than 
that of the first floor. Access to the basement from 
the ground level is provided by a ramp, but an elevator 
has also been installed which is of the Craig-Ridgeway 
steam hydraulic type to reduce fire hazard. A second 
oil house of similar design and construction has been 
provided east of the enginehouse to serve as an engine 
terminal facility. 

The preparation of the site of the new yard, and the 
second-track work and line and grade revision east of 
it required the moving of 1,111,000 cu. yd. of material 
from excavation to embankment, all of which was earth 
with the exception of 165,000 cu. yd. of rock. Among 
the noteworthy features of this phase of the project 
are the variety of excavating and hauling equipment 
used and the fact that 400,000 cu. yd. of grading was 
handled in motor trucks, 23 White trucks of 4 to 5 
cu. yd. capacity being employed in this work. For the 
long haul from the large cut in the vicinity of the 
hump to the fill at the crossing of the Trinity river, 
standard-gage 20-yd. steel Western dump cars weré 
employed. For the grading in the vicinity of the 
buildings, primarily to level up the surface, excavating 
graders and wagons were used. All of the receiving 
yard fill was made with material hauled in trucks while 
the filling between the hump and the shop buildings was 
divided equally between trucks and narrow-gage cars 
hauled by Plymouth gasoline locomotives. Seven dif- 
ferent units of power excavating equipment were em- 
ployed. 

The improvements at Lancaster yard were designed 
and carried out under the direction of E. F. Mitchell, 
chief engineer and his staff; F. R. Naylor, assistant 
engineer, was in direct responsible charge of construc- 
tion. The buildings of the terminal were designed and 
built by the Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. All 
grading was done under contract by the D. A. Foley 
Construction Company of Los Angeles, Cal. All tracks, 
comprising about 60 miles, were laid and ballasted by 
company forces. 











The North End of the Terminal Shop 
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G. M. & N. Improves 
Safety 80 Per Cent 


URING the first quarter of 1928, 1,659,000 
1) man hours were worked on the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, with 10 casualties. This is at 
the rate of 6.03 casualties per million man hours and 
represents an improvement of 80.5 per cent in five 
years. In this respect, this railway led the entire 
Southern region for the period mentioned. The con- 
sistent improvement is indicated by the following: 
Casualty Rate Per 


Year Million Man Hours 
1923 30.89 
1924 21.31 
1925 19.42 
1926 12.18 
7 12.02 


192) 
From May 19 to August 8, there were no reportable 
personal injuries to employees on duty, with every pros- 
pect for continuing the record. As a result, the casualty 
rate has been still further reduced, having been 3.9 
from January 1 to August 1. 
ph aworr, train accidents amounted to 64 in 1923; 
46 in 1924: 26 in 1925; 17 in 1926; and 29 in 1927, a 
reduction of 54.7 per cent. The mileage operated dur- 
ing 1927, was 46 per cent greater than during the year 
1923, and 29 per cent greater than during the year 1926. 


Organization 


These results have been accomplished without any 
regularly constituted officer making safety his sole 
duty. The organization for safety is as follows: 
Vice-President and general manager 
Department heads 
Supervisory officers 
General chairman 
Assistant general chairmen 
Committee chairmen 

Unsafe practices or conditions are reported imme- 
diately by each employee to his committee chairman. 
Every employee is a safety committeeman and contact 
is made through frequent safety meetings, which are 
presided over by the committee chairman or other 
safety chairmen. 

The committee chairmen are responsible, of course, 
for the safety records of employees within their com- 
mittees. The record of each committee is prepared in 
the office of the vice-president and general manager after 
the final personal injury reports have been received 
through the heads of departments. These records are 
consolidated and summarized and distributed monthly 
to each of the other safety chairmen. In addition, 
frequent safety letters are sent to all employees by the 
general chairman. . 


Equitable Basis of Comparison 


In order to provide an equitable basis of comparison 
for the ranking of the committee chairmen, all injuries 
are taken into consideration, and the time lost from 
duty is used as a measure of efficiency. For each hour, 
or fraction thereof of time lost fron: duty, one point is 
charged against the record. If an employee is perman- 
ently or fatally injured, 200 points are charged, which 
is the maximum number for any injury. However, if 
the injury is not such as to make it necessary to go to 
a company physician, but requires simply minor first 
aid treatment, nothing is charged against the committee 
chairman’s record. The man hours worked in each 
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committee chairman’s organization are reported dail\ 
to the department heads, and the point rating is based 
upon the number of 10,000 man-hours worked. 


The Campaigns 


Safety campaigns have been conducted _periodicall) 
on the G. M. & N. for some years. Some of the 
features of these campaigns were described in the Rail- 
way Age of October 22, 1927, page 780. A safety 
periodical, entitled ‘““The Hot-Box,” has been issued for 
several years, containing records made in general, but 
with particular reference to laudable individual per- 
formances. 

These periodical campaigns are now being supple- 
mented by an intensive all-year campaign, which was 
begun on June 1, 1928. The employees were informed 
of this campaign by means of bulletins and circulars 
and the executive officers made a special trip over the 
entire railway, talking to all employees in the interests 
of the campaign. 


Results 


The results are already apparent. There were no 
reportable injuries in June, and only 12 minor injuries. 
The transportation, stores and special agent’s depart- 
ments had perfect records, with 138,621, 9,589 and 2,040 
man hours respectively. Nineteen of the 23 mechani- 
cal department committees had perfect records. The 
total man hours worked in this department were 130,- 
008, and there were 8 injuries, resulting in the loss of 
14 hr., or 1.08 hr. lost to each 10,000 man hours 
worked. Four of the six maintenance of way committees 
had perfect records. A total of 195,897 man hours 
were worked in this department, with 4 injuries, and 
33 hr. lost time, or 1.68 hr. lost per 10,000 man hours 
worked. The grand total for all departments for the 
month was 12 injuries (none reportable), 47 hr. lost, 
476,155 man hours worked, or an average of 0.99 hr. 
lost per 10,000 man hours worked. 

July also was a perfect month, so far as reportable 
personal injuries were concerned. Total injuries in this 
month amounted to 23, the hours lost were 116. Since 
459,396 man hours were worked during this month, the 
nours lost per 10,000 man hours worked were 2.52. 
The combined record for June and July shows 36 in- 
juries, 162 hr. lost, 935,551 hr. worked, or 1.73 hr. lost 
per 10,000 man hours worked. 


Birthday Letters 


This campaign has been aided materially by the sup- 
port of the employees. The development of this spirit 
has been made a special study by the G. M. & N., as 
described in the Railway Age of August 13, 1927, page 
291. 

One interesting feature is the practice of sending 
birthday letters from the assistant general manager to 
all employees under his jurisdiction. These letters are 
all individually written, but the general tenor is some- 
what similar. The following letter to an engineer is 
typical. 

Congratulations! You are 38 years of age today, 
aren't you? You have been playing the game of rail- 
roading a good while. Keep on giving the best you’ve 
got; it always pays. I hope you are celebrating your 
birthday by doing all you can to promote safety. We 
just wanted to greet you on this, your birthday, and to 
say that we hope you will always be careful and play 
safe, so you will enjoy many more happy birthdays. 
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The “Rheingold” Train on the German 
State Railways 


Special train service inaugurated last May between Holland 
and Switzerland attracts tourists 











Left—Toilet, First-Class: 





placed in service a new extra-fare train, known 

as the Rheingold, which runs between the 
Hook of Holland and Basel, Switzerland. All the cars 
for this train were planned by the German Government 
Department of Railroads to make as uniform a unit as 
possible. Each car has an overall length of 77 ft., is 
of all-steel construction, and completely equipped with 
SKF anti-friction journal bearings. The order for the 
equipment used by the “Rheingold” was divided among 
five German builders. 

The cars used on the Rheingold are owned by the 
German Government Department of Railroads, but are 
operated by the Mitropa, the German sleeping car com- 
pany. The train is composed of four different kinds of 
cars; namely, first-class cars having seats for 28 pas- 
sengers; first-class cars equipped with a kitchen and 
seating 20 passengers; second-class cars with 43 seats, 
and second-class cars equipped with a kitchen and seat- 
ing 29 people. Each train is made up so that there 
is a kitchen for every two cars. In addition, the 
Rheingold train includes a baggage car. 

The route taken by the Rheingold-is shown on the 
map. All-year service is provided between the Hook 
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Center and 
Chair and Dining Cars, First-Class 


Right—Combined 


and Amsterdam, and Basel. From July 1 to September 
10 the Rheingold is run through to Lucerne, while dur- 
ing the remaining months the train is operated as far 
as Basel only. Good train connections, however, are 
provided from Basel to Lucerne during the off-season 
period. Connecting train and boat service have been 
arranged fer passengers from London via Harwich. 
Passport and customs formalities are taken care of 
on the train itself. This arrangement eliminates the 
necessity of passengers having to leave the train to 
pass their baggage through customs. At the Dutch- 
German border the passport and customs formalities 
are handled while the train is running between Zeve- 
naar and Duisberg. On the Swiss border they are 
taken care of between Basel union station and Basel. 


London to Lucerne in 24 Hours 


It is possible to make the trip from London, England, 
to Lucerne, Switzerland, in 24 hours. From the Hook 
of Holland, the Rheingold makes the trip to Basel in 
about 11 hours, and Lucerne in about 12% hours. 
From Amsterdam, the duration of the trip to Basel is 
about 11 hours, with the addition of approximately 
another hour from Basel to Lucerne. This train also 
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First and Second Class Coaches Used on the “Rheingold” 
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includes in its itinerary the well-known resort, Baden- 
Baden, west, and also the Black Forest. The trip from 
the Hook of Holland to Baden-Baden, west, is made 
in about nine hours. From the Hook to Freiburg, the 
station from which trips are made to the Black Forest, 
requires about 10% hours. Good train connections are 
also provided for passengers going to Weisbaden, 






















Interior of One of the First-Class Combined Chair and 
Dining Cars 






Frankfort on Rhine, via Mainz, to Stuttgart and Mu- 
nich via Karlsruhe, or to Geneva and Zurich, via Basel. 

A total of 437% miles of the 542-mile run of the 
Rheingold is made through German territory. The 
locomotives used to haul the trains are changed at 
Mannheim only. They have a maximum speed of 62% 
















Single Room with Four Seats—First-Class Accommodations 






m.p-h., and the tenders have a capacity of 7,140 gal. 
of water and 8% tons of coal. 





The First-Class Train Equipment 





It will be noted from the illustrations that there are 
several different styles of interior furnishings and 
decorations in the first-class equipment. The floor plans 
of both first and second-class cars are laid out differ- 
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ently. A different color scheme wall finish, design of 
upholstery, draperies, tables and chairs have been used 
in each car. The interior treatment of all of the cars 
was planned by prominent German artists and interior 
decorators. 

Large lounging rooms or chair compartments as well 
as compartments with four and two seats for smokers 
and non-smokers have been incorporated in the floor 
plan of the first-class cars. Single upholstered seats 
are provided for the passengers of this class. These 























The Route of the “Rheingold” 





seats are built with high backs. The seats in the 
lounging rooms are placed along both sides of the car 
as is generally found in American chair cars, with a 
table between as shown in the illustrations. Wide win- 
dows insure a good view from any one of the seats. 
Tables of special design are placed in the smoking and 
non-smoking compartment around which the seats are 
grouped. A lower shelf provides a convenient place for 
laying articles such as books or magazines, so that the 
top can be made clear for card playing, etc. 


The Second-Class Train Equipment 


The second-class cars are constructed with two 
lounging rooms in which the seats are rigidly mounted. 
These seats are of double construction as shown in 
one of the illustrations, comfortably upholstered and 
built with a high back. They are arranged so as to 
provide a group of seats with a table between on one 
side of the car, and two single seats with a table be- 
tween on the opposite side. 

From the standpoint of comfort facilities, there 1s 
practically little difference between the first and second- 
class accommodations. Both classes of cars are pro- 
vided with toilets and washrooms, the design and ar- 
rangement of which have been made according to the 
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latest Sanitary requirements. Hot and cold water, tow- 
els and soap are provided for the use of the passengers. 
Each car is provided with an individual check room 
in which hand bags, wraps and personal effects such as 
canes and umbrellas may be checked. In addition, each 
passenger has a baggage rack at his disposal. Pro- 
vision has been made in the design of the seats in the 








A Variety of Interior Furnishings and Decorations Are 
Used—A First-Class Combined Chair and Dining Car 


second-class cars for room underneath for the storage 
of small articles. 

The kitchens and serving rooms in both classes of 
cars have been laid out and equipped alike. Food and 








Interior of a Second-Class Combined Chair and Dining Car 


crinks are served to the passengers at their seats so 
it the walk through one or more cars to a dining car 
is eliminated. Each car is equipped to meet the require- 
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ments for international traffic through Hoiland, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. They are equipped for both 
steam and electric heating, provision being made for 
operation by either direct or alternating current. The 
switches for lighting and heating circuits arc mounted 
in a special cabinet which is located in the check room. 
The effect of the interior lighting is enhanced by single 
table lamps which are placed on each table. Ample 
ventilation is provided by roof ventilators. In addition, 
each lounging room is also equipped with roof fans. 

The exterior appearance of the cars is different from 
other passenger cars used on the German State Rail- 
ways. This has been accomplished by the use of special 
colors for the cars used in the Rheingold train. The 
upper and lower parts of the cars are finished in violet 
and the wall surface between the windows is patted 
in cream. Gold stripes extend the entire length of the 
car. The baggage car is also finished in violet in order 
to keep the same color scheme throughout the train. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended September 1 amounted to 1,116,948 cars, 
an increase of 36,108 cars over the preceding 
week but a decrease of 412 and 26,500 cars respectively 
as compared with loading in the corresponding weeks of 
1927 and 1926. Loading of ore and miscellaneous 
freight only showed an increase as compared with the 
totals a year ago. Coal loading, which amounted to 
178,093 cars, was 12,546 cars lower than in the corres- 
ponding week of last year. Loading in the Eastern, 
Allegheny, Central Western, and Southwestern districts 
was higher than a year ago. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Frei ight Car Loading 





























Week ended Saturday, September 1, 1928 
Districts 1928 1927 1926 
CTT TC TTT eT J 249,771 262,952 
Allegheny 225,127 233,511 
Pocahontas 64,616 60,044 
PP ciearpsdktedecnn eee ee sned pee . 160.672 156,031 
ccc cheneseeaneeteneens 174,422 175,436 179,039 
CD MED cc necccvcccdnewensees 168,582 156,649 168,103 
DIE. be ccccccsscediccccosess 88,020 85,089 83,768 
Total Western Districts............. 431,024 417,174 430,910 
ce ees eee 1,116,948 1,117,360 1,143,448 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 57,341 60,547 55,692 
St SE, ac dngehnkdesceeoanen saws 27,697 30,058 33,131 
St DNase Des ehakeerhsseabh wnt whele 178,093 190,639 197,280 
SN eid cuck dnb kee eked 9,826 10,133 12,157 
— POSES 2c ccccverseccescoswe 67,129 69,459 71,774 
ites eat ich io ks o-4's ares aya xe eae 68,607 61,633 74,803 
| A 8 od ER eer 263,587 267,275 266,691 
PE coke keudnd nen dacencns 444,668 427,616 431,920 
ED. oc wknedéincadceaease ean 1,116,948 1,117,360 1,143,448 
EY EP Seeredschacuckeeunssekan 1,080,840 1,109,341 1,128,563 
SS re er ee re ee 1,056,905 1,066,828 1,081,503 
rere ree 1.044,442 1,049,639 1,102,660 
BE Sich cats ccddedccisiesues 1,048,622 1,024,038 1,075,392 
Cumulative total, 35 weeks......: 33,747,793 34,802,007 35,012,916 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 1 totalled 73,598 cars, an in- 
crease of 2,723 cars over the previous week and an in- 
crease of 9,966 cars over the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
EE OG ED ccs ccuessicasesees 73,598 40,289 
August 25, 1928 . . 70,875 39,343 
August 18, 1928 .... 68,731 39,886 
September 3, 1927 ae ae, ee 63,632 37, 819 
Cumulative Totals oe Conant 
September 1, 1928 pesenddewns 2,280,783 1,365,440 
September 3, M927 | ‘seneugndewsakees 2,133,227 1,325,492 
September 4, 1926 . . 2,026,947 1,303,180 
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A Multiple-Deck Vessel 
For Car Ferry Service 


HE Over-Seas Railways, Inc., has under con- 

struction a multiple-deck vessel with which it 

is planned to establish a car ferry service be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba. This 
new-type vessel, which is being built in England, will 
have a capacity of 9& cars and is scheduled to be 
launched during the present month. 


Cars Carried in Hold 

Unlike the conventional car ferry, the ‘“Seatrain,”’ 
as the new vessel will be named, introduces the prin- 
ciple of carrying cars in the hold and thus, by loadirg 
in three tiers, trebles the car capacity without any in- 
crease in ship length. Each deck will be fitted with 
four tracks. 

This use of three decks for 
cars instead of one has required 
the construction of a specially 
designed crane for loading. In- 
stead of being run onto the ship 
through side ports, or at either 
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end of the ves- 
sel, cars will be 
lowered into the 
hold from above. 
For this purpose 
the two special 
Cranes, con- 
structed by the Shaw Electric Crane Works, 
Muskegon, Mich., are being erected at the 
termini of the Over-Seas Railways—one at 
New Orleans and the other at Havana. 

By means of these cranes it is planned to 
load cars onto the vessel at practically the 
same time others are being removed. In 
the loading procedure outlined, the car will 
first be switched onto a “cradle” fitted with rails. The 
crane will then lift the cradle with the car over the 
vessel’s side and down into the hold. A mechanical 
car puller will there remove the car from the cradle, 
placing it on tracks in the hold. While the cradle is 
still in place in the hold a car intended for discharge 
will be rolled onto it. Reversing the process, the crane 
will then lift the cradle containing the car from the 
hold and place it on the dock where the discharged car 
will be removed and the next car for loading rolled into 
its place. When one deck has been filled the cradles, 
fitting the hatchway, act as hatch covers and each will 
hold a car while the vessel is in transit. 
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The loading and unloading is expected to consunx 
about 10 hours, while 52 hours is allotted for the trip 
between the New Orleans and Havana termini. Weekl: 
sailings are planned from each port with the inaugura 
tion of service in December of this year. Connections 
will be made with all railways entering New Orleans 
and with the United Railways of Havana at Havana. 


3000-Volt Traction Motors 
Tested by A. B. B. Company 


URING the past week, the American Brown- 
Boveri Electric Corporation has been making 
demonstration tests of 3000-volt direct current 
railway motors, for the purpose of showing that this 
company is in a position to supply direct current as well 
as alternating current machinery for heavy electric trac- 
tion purposes. The motors tested are 
equipped with roller bearings and have a 
continuous rating of 150 kw. at 1000 r.p.m. 
and 84 amp., and a one-hour rating of 150 

kw. at 877 r.p.m. and 110 amp. 


Power Supply 
Power was supplied by a mercury arc 
3000 volts, with the motors 
cannect- 
ed two in 
series. Tests 
made includ- 
ed resistance 
measure 
ments,  tak- 
ing data for 
magnet- 
ization cur- 


rectifier at 
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rent curves, making heat runs at continuous and one- 
hour ratings, determining the maximum current for 
safe commutation, taking data for speed curves, varying 
load suddenly from 110 to 200 amp. interrupting the 
power supply of motors running at full load and re- 
applying the power after an interval of one second. No 
sparking at the brushes could be observed during either 
of the last two mentioned tests. The motors were built 
by the Tecnomasio Italiano Brown Boveri Corporation, 
North Milan, Italy. At the same time, tests were run 
on alternating current traction motors built at the 
Camden, N. J., plant of the American Brown-Boveri 
Electric Corporation. 















Milwaukee Gets New Club Cars 


Characterized by ultra-modern architectural and decorative 
treatment of the interiors 


WO steel compartment sleeping cars have been 

converted recently into the latest type modern 

club cars at the Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, these cars now being 
used on the first section of the Pioneer Limited, oper- 
ating between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. The cars, named the Hennepin and the Ram- 
sey after the two counties in which Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are located, have not been changed essentially 
from Milwaukee standards in body and truck design, 
except that the trucks are equipped with roller bearings, 








The Wrought Iron Gate with Bronze Stags—An Outstand- 
ing Artistic Feature 


furnished by the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

The cars, which are almost 80 ft. long over the plat- 
forms, are divided practically in the center by a buffet, 
7 ft.6 in long, each equipped with lockers, refrigerator, 
sink, alcohol broiler, copper nickeled urn, and other 
equipment necessary in serving light refreshments. The 
two lounge rooms on either side of the buffet have a 
seating capacity of 22 each, and are equipped with 
chairs and sofas, which are not only comfortable but 








Lounge Room Exemplifying Modernistic Trend in Milwau- 
kee Club Car Decoration 


highly attractive. In one lounge room there are two 
sections with cross seats upholstered in leather and 
equipped with tables for card playing. The other 
lounge room has a beautifully finished table on one 
side to break up the uniformity of the seating arrange- 
ment, and provision is made on the other side for an 
attractively designed writing desk and chair. Thermo- 
static heat control is provided in each lounge room. 
Interior Treatment Distinctly Modern 

The interior views of one of the cars show that, in 
accordance with the present trend in railway passenger 
car decoration, the interior architecture and furnishings 
of the new cars are distinctly modern in character, In 
the decorative treatment, straight lines have been 
worked out in striking effects. The walls and wood- 
work are in soft tones of green, making an effective 
combination with the gleaming silver panelled ceiling. 

The electric light fixtures are entirely different from 
those ordinarily used in railroad cars. The metal part 
is old silver and the glass design is taken from the 
modern French Lalique style There are several styles 
of fixtures, but all of similar treatment. 

Perhaps the most striking features of the cars are 
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Floor Plan of the Club Car Hennepin 
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the wrought iron gates carried out in Swedish silver 
with stags of bronze. These gates replace the low wood- 
en dividing panels, ordinarily used to give an air of 
seclusion to the writing desk and to separate the end 
chair in one of the lounge rooms from the passageway. 

The window shades, also, are unique, the design being 
taken from that created by Brant, a world renowned 
French artist. To harmonize with the furniture, this 
design is brought out in beautiful shades of burnt 
orange, silver, and green. The furniture is a beauti- 











One of the Attractively Upholstered and Equipped Sections 
Provided for Card Playing 


fully-grained birdseye maple, the sofa and chairs being 
upholstered in wool epingle and mohair frieze. Each 
piece is distinctively modern in design and color treat- 
ment. 

Practically the entire car interior equipment, down to 
the small accessories such as smoking stands, was espec- 
ially planned and executed by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Wholesale, Chicago, after a careful comparison 
of the latest ideas in artistic decoration both in this 
country and abroad. 


Valuation Reports to Be 
Revised to Later Dates 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has served 

upon the railroads and made public on September 

7 a series of orders accompanied by regulations 
and instructions for the reporting by the carriers of 
the data to be used by the commission in revising and 
extending to later dates its primary basic valuations, 
which have heretofore been issued in either final or 
tentative form. 

June 30 marked the close of the three-year program 
en which the Congressional appropriations for the 
commission’s valuation work had been based and dur- 
ing which the so-called primary valuations were to be 
completed. A second three-year program for bringing 
the valuations down to December 31, 1927, began on 
July 1, although all of the work on the primary valu- 
ations has not yet been completed. 
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All of the hearings en protests against the tentative 
valuations had been completed by June 30 except four 
but final valuation reports had been issued on that 
date in only 693 cases out of 1,035, covering 31 per 
cent of the mileage. During the summer, however, 
many additional final reports have been issued. 

The new regulations and instructions provide foi 
the reporting of the cost of property added or retired 
since the date of the primary valuations or of changes 
reported since under Valuation Order No. 3, up to 
December 31, 1927, or other dates to be fixed by the 
director of the Bureau of Valuation. They were is- 
sued in the form of four printed pamphlets, contain- 
ing Valuation Order No. 25, the instructions relating 
to the preparation of the revised accounting report, 
Supplements 4 and 5 to Valuation Order No. 3, and 
an outline of a plan for bringing land valuations to 
December 31, 1927, and such other date or dates as 
may be fixed. The regulations and instructions were 
drawn up by the Bureau of Valuation after confer- 
ences with committees representing the carriers, and 
were approved by Division 1 of the commission. 

Supplement 4 to Valuation Order No. 3 is a list of 
units to be used in the preparation of completion re- 
ports and the record of property changes. Supple- 
ment 5 contains the instructions to govern the prepara- 
tion and filing of B. V. Form No. 588 (units added 
and retired since valuation date). Each carrier, by 
this order, is required to file within 90 days from the 
date prescribed by the director statement of the prop- 
erty added since the inventory or since the date of 
any such previous list, and its cost, and a statement 
of the property retired or released since the inventory 
or since the date of any such previous list, and its 
cost, to December 31, 1927, or to such other date or 
dates as may be indicated, in accordance with the list 
of property units attached to Supplement No. 4 Valua- 
iion Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue, and the de- 
tailed instructions which are made a part of the order. 

The amounts reported as the cost of property added 
are to be only those that affect the investment in road 
and equipment except as otherwise provided with re- 
spect to lands, miscellaneous physical property, and the 
cost of road acquired through purchase, merger, con- 
solidation or reorganization, and reconstruction of road 
so acquired. The cost reported need be only the total 
cost of each structure or facility as defined in section 
21 of the instructions, the total cost for each mass 
account, as defined in section 20, and the detail cost 
prescribed by the schedules. Costs may be shown in 
greater detail than indicated. 

The data required by Valuation Order No. 25 is 
also to be filed within 90 days from the date prescribed 
by the director. The reports include those on the 
corporate history of the carrier, deveiopment of fixed 
physical property, history of corporate financing, re- 
sults of corporate operations, investment in road and 
equipment, improvements on leased railway property, 
miscellaneous physical property, aids, gifts, grants and 
donations, leased railway property and general balance 
sheet. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALVIN C. REIs, in a recent address at Platte- 
ville, Wis., said that there would be a determined effort in the 
next Wisconsin legislature to strike from the income tax law 
the clause which exempts from income taxation the income 
from property which pays taxes directly to the state treasury 
in another form of taxation. Several attempts of this kind 
have been made in past years, the most determined having been 
in 1911 and in 1927. 

















Improved Trafhc Helps C. & N. W. 


Expenditures further increased efficiency and aid in 


diverting gross earnings into net 


REIGHT business on the Chicago & North 
Western has been heavier during the first six 
months of the current year than for any similar 
period since 1923. Net ton-miles for the first half of 
1928 totaled 4,879,708,000, an increase of 4.6 per cent 
over the same period last year, but still nearly 12 per 
cent less than for the same period in 1923. There is 
the important difference between 1923 and this year, 
however, that in the first six months then the road’s 
operating ratio was 86, whereas for the first half of 
1928 it had been reduced to 79.4. 
Since the road is in a position to handle a consider- 
able increase in traffic without a proportionate increase 


For instance, in the first half of 1928 the road moved 
virtually the same volume of gross ton-miles as in the 
same period five years previously—but it performed 








Table 1—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 


Statistics 
First 6 Months of 1928 Compared with Same Period of 1923 
Per cent 
6 months 6 months of change 
1928 1923 Inc. Dec. 
Gross ton-miles (thousands)............ 12,502,580 12,514,100 0.1 
Net ton-miles (thousands)............. 4,879,708 5,541,758 11.9 
Freight train-miles (thousands)......... 8,557 10,213 13.3 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands)... 9,097 10,758 15.4 
Freight car-miles (thousands)...... ae 336,394 1.0 
Preagmt treim-ROUES .nccccccccccccccces 661,111 880,688 24.9 
COPS OOF Gc ccccccnescsccsveceds 25.5 24.4 4.5 
Net tons per loaded car.........essee0e 22.9 25.2 9.1 
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The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


in expenses, the improved volume of business—present, 
and in prospect as a result of good crops—should make 
appropriate returns tod net earnings. 


Great Improvement in Operating Efficiency 


Increased traffic, however, is not the only factor in 
the North Western’s situation which is worthy of 
notice. Mention has been made of the improvement in 
the operating ratio since the first half of 1923. Table 
1, giving comparisons of selected operating statistics 
for the first half of 1928 and for the same period of 
1923 shows wherein this improvement has been effected. 


Per cent loaded to total car-miles....... 62.6 65.2 4.0 
Net ton-miles per car day.............. 366 401 8.7 
. ff Ff eer Tr 40.7 33.9 20.0 
Se ee Me ccc teececue ena 1,461 1,225 19.3 
ee, Ge Ot BO de ctcwasccne saones 570 543 5.0 
Train speed, miles per train-hour........ 12.8 11.6 10.3 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour.......... 18,770 14,209 32.0 
Net ton-miles per train-hour............ 7,326 6,293 16.4 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles....... 135 181 25.4 
Loco. miles per loco. day.............. 54.3 54.6 0.5 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable... . 14.3 21.2 32.5 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable...... 6.6 6.9 4.3 








this task with a saving of 13.3 per cent in freight 
train-miles, 15.4 per cent in locomotive miles and 24.9 
per cent in freight train-hours. Gross tons per train 








Table 2—Additions and Betterments to Road—Selected Items 


Rails and Bridges, Track, Add’! Yard 
Other Track Trestles & Elev. & Track and 

Material Culverts Depression Sidings 
ee re $924,814 $1,641,399 $1,628,759 $1,370,137 
Me -bsenhiewnsee an 1,632,178 1,333,902 774,070 1,374,923 
eer ae 799,715 1,002,983 107,065 538,524 
. 2 See eer 1,482,887 1,192,931 242,197 1,319,136 
ge en 1,637,034 1,388,029 1,218,858 1,631,026 


Signals & : Total | 
Interlockings & ay Bldgs. Shop Expendi- 
Train Fuel Water & Engine Machy. & tures for 
Control Stations Stations Houses Tools Road 
$128,598 $318,744 $208,776 $773,700 $283,291 $9,134,647 
62,947 44,569 97,932 396,220 50,848 8,694,928 
) ik errr 106,264 113,593 74,619 5,957,275 
281,383 139,689 298,210 706,624 530,573 9,509,274 
432,160 277,884 533,629 221,472 13,202,946 


Other outstanding improvements to roadway and structures include $5,646,382 spent on Proviso Yard in 1925-27 and $2,534,337 on dock improve- 


ents in 1924-25, 
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increased 19.3 per cent and gross ton-miles per train- 
hour 32 per cent. Fuel efficiency, as measured in 
pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, showed a 
25.4 per cent improvement. 


Large Sums for Improved Facilities 


The road from the beginning of 1923 to the end of 
1927 increased its investment in road and equipment 
$73,917,496. The nature of these expenditures are set 


Table 3—New Rolling Stock and Motive Power 

Total 
Equipment 
Expenditure 


Freight 
and Work 


Passenger 
Train Cars 


Train Cars Locomotives 


1923 6.985 250 150 $22,310,814 
i <srivasees 1,008 aoe oes 2,608,864 
. re 3.200 51 cick 7.912,425 
Dt acienesdas 1,929 3 2 4,660,987 
Oar  cncutues 4,314 142 21 


28,587,334 








forth in Table 2, Improvements to Roadway and Struc- 
tures, and Table 3, Additions to Equipment. Outstand- 
ing among the improvements undertaken in recent 
years have been the new yard facilities at Proviso 
(Railway Age, November 5, 1927, page 876), the in- 
stallation of modern coal handling and water treating 
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that net railway operating income has in no year sinc 
federal control reached the road’s standard return o 
$23,201,016. In spite of the disappointing developmen 
of traffic and earnings since the war, however, the roa: 
has been able to earn substantial balances in excess oi 
its dividend requirements (rate reduced from 5 per 
cent to 4 per cent in 1923). Earnings in 1927 were 
$5.27 a share on the common after allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends of 7 per cent. President Sargent was 
recently quoted as expressing the opinion that the earn- 
ings for the present year would average about $6 per 
share. 

In 1927 the North Western’s non-operating income 
totaled $2,316,246, being 9.9 per cent of gross income. 
Net income was 46 per cent of gross income. 

Financing during 1927 consisted of the sale of $20,- 
572,000 first and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds and $4,560,000 of equipment trust certificates. 
Some $2,698,900 of outstanding obligations were re- 
tired and $1,702,443 of common stock was issued in 
exchange for Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
stock. During the current year several equipment trust 
issues have been sold and an application for authority 











Revenue 

Revenue Revenue Pas- Per Total 

Ton Miles senger Miles Ton Mile, Operating 
Year Mileage (Thousands) (Thousands) Cents evenues 
1916 8,108 8,130,953 1,158,625 0.80 $97,978,844 
1917 8,108 9,220,973 1,262,626 0.78 108,264,983 
1918 8.090 9,358,287 1,255,192 0.936 127,295,678 
) SPP 8,090 8,294,483 1,412,671 1.110 139,589,915 
2 SYS 8,298 9,559,270 1,444,559 1.156 165,692,399 
1921 . 8,403 6,775,908 1,184,674 1.412 144,775,476 
1922 . 8,404 7,579,554 1,078,241 1.329 146,100,437 
1923 . 8,463 9,248,615 1,122,116 1.223 160,425,965 
1924 . 8,463 8,290,313 1,097,745 1.249 149,454,584 
Ser 8,468 8.286.548 1,052,381 1.266 148,538,269 
192¢ 8,459 8,687,781 1,017,895 1.269 154,335,724 
1927 8,465 8,590,153 960,233 1.261 150,132,959 





Standard return for operations during federal control, 


Table 4—Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1927 


or average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 1917, 


Net Net Charges 

Total Net Railway for Add:- 
Operating Operating Operating Operating Net.after tions and 
Expenses Revenues Ratio Income Charges Betterments 
$65,120,827 $32,858.017 Ce ssh oO wee ee $20,368,924 $3,894,781 
78,758,989 29,505,995 *, eee oer es 17,125,031 18,492,434 
109,498,572 17,797,106 86.02 $12,498,939 14,482,711 8,358,402 
119,579,387 20,010,528 85.66 12,771,197 13,982,582 5,844,310 
157,110,200 8,582,199 94.2 —1,609,232 12,545,857 25,129,728 
129,091,428 15,684,048 89.17 6,651,137 —-1,245,433 12,030,791 
119,191,134 26,909,303 81.58 17,036,305 8,897,536 1,791,538 
132,507,531 27,918,434 82.60 15,843,375 8,737,468 27,442,574 
120,536,645 28,917,939 80.65 16,784,051 7,671,324 8,763,638 
115,626,056 32,912,214 77.84 21,108,750 10,784,578 8,326,723 
120,588,383 33,747,340 78.13 22,295,139 12,419,841 9.679,837 
116,994,267 33,138,692 77.93 20,257,693 9,926,062 19,704,723 












$23,201,016. 








plants at many points on the system, added engine 
terminal facilities at several places, strengthening and 
renewal of bridges, several major grade reduction pro- 
jects, longer passing tracks, many new station struc- 
tures, ore dock improvements at Escanaba, Mich., and 
Ashland, Wis., a new grain elevator at Green Bay, 
Wis., and two enlarged tie-treating plants. 

At the end of July of the current year the road had 
1946 locomotives of an average tractive force of 36,371 
lb. At the same period in 1923, 2092 locomotives of 
an average tractive effort of 33,439 lb. were in service. 
In other words, in the five-year interval average trac- 
tive force increased 8.8 per cent, while the number of 
units in service declined 7 per cent. 

The North Western’s traffic is well diversified. In 
1927 products of agriculture made up 12.08 per cent 
of the total tonnage; products of animals, 4.53 per 
cent; products of mines, 48.66 per cent (bituminous 
coal 12.72 per cent and iron ore 17.31 per cent) ; prod- 
ucts of forests, 10.18 per cent; manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous, 21.16 per cent; and l.c.1., 3.39 per cent. The 
average haul was 147 miles and the average earning 
1.261 cents per ton-mile. 

Earnings from passenger train service in 1927 totaled 
$35,843,723 in 1927, a decrease of 5 per cent from the 
1926 total, and of 13.5 per cent from the 1923 total. 
Passenger train earnings in 1927 represented 23.9 per 
cent of Operating revenues. 

Table 4 shows the earnings and expenses of the 
North Western since 1916. From this it will be noted 





to authenticate and deliver $28,456,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds is now pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The only early ma- 
turities the company has to meet total $28,011,000 fall- 
ing due during the next two years, which bear interest 
varving from 5 to 7 per cent. 


* * * 
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Photograph by Hoag & Ford, Los Angeles. 


Gravel Ballasted Track on the Main Line of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico in the State of Nayarit 



















In a Railway Lumber Yard 


O some consumers lumber is just lumber. They 

know little about the properties and character- 

istics of the many species of wood. Some species 
are best suited for construction purposes because of 
their strength and decay-resisting qualities. Others 
are characterized by attractive grain and texture and 
are therefore used for furniture and other fabricated 
articles. Consumers should know the relative merits 
of each species in order to make proper selection for 
their purposes. 

Of equal or greater importance to the consumers is 
some definite guide as to lumber grades. If a system 
of standard grade marking could be instituted whereby 
every piece of lumber would be marked with the grade 
which it represents, important savings could be effected 
for both lumber producers and lumber buyers. The 
absence of these quality marks on lumber causes much 
uncertainty on the part of buyers, and higher and more 
expensive grades are often purchased where lower and 
less expensive qualities could be used. A definite qual- 
ity indication on lumber would enable the consumer to 
specify and select the grades most economical for his 
needs. 


Need for Grade Marking 


Until recent years most of the lumber manufactured 
in the United States was purchased locally. The buyers 
were familiar with the species growing in their own 
localities and there was little or no danger of substi- 
tution of inferior woods. Timber was so cheap and 
plentiful that only the choice cuts of the log were 
made into lumber and lower grades were seldom mar- 
keted. Hence there was little or no danger of grade 
substitution. In these circumstances grade marking 
vould have meant trouble and expense with no worth- 

hile advantage gained. With the development of the 


rhe information contained in this article is abstracted trom a 
port of the Sub-committee on Grade Marking of the National Com- 
ttee on Wood Utilization, which has been issued oy the U. S. 
partment of Commerce. This committee was organized in 1925 by 
rection of President Coolidge to work for closer utilization of timber 
ources, and comprises, about 140 members, representing manufac- 
ers, distributors and consumers of forest products. ‘the Secre- 
y of Commerce is chairman of the National Committee, which has 
adquarters in the Department of Commerce, Washington, 7. cow 
d R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association, is chair- 
in of the sub-committee on grade marking. John Foley, assistant 
purchasing agent and formerly forester of the Pennsylvania, and 
C. Cook, engineer maintenance of way, Baltimore & Ohio, are also 
mbers. 
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Wanted—Grade Marking 
of Railway Lumber 


Increasing importance and 
value to efficient buying 

explained by Hoover 

commuttee* 


country and the growth of 
cities, lumber began to move 
farther and farther from 
points of manufacture. Buy- 
ers in centers remote from 
sources of supply could not 
know all species which they 
were called on to purchase. 
As local supplies became ex- 
hausted and _ transportation 
over longer distances became 
the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, prices advanced, competition grew, and a need 
arose for protecting the buyer against the substitution 
of grades and species. Varying tules for grading dif- 
ferent species added to the buyer’ s confusion. Today 
lumber is usually bought on the basis of price rather 
than quality. 

While the consumer’s confidence in lumber has been 
shaken by an increasing uncertainty as to the quality 
of the product, the lumber trade is in no different posi- 
tion from that of any other branch of industry that 
fails to mark its products for convenient and definite 
identification by consumers. 

Lumber is often transported hundreds of miles from 
the mill to the consuming points. It passes through 
many hands, is unloaded and reloaded, yarded, and 
shifted. Several species and qualities are often loaded 
in one car or kept in storage yards for long periods. 
It is too much to expect the average car loader or yard 
laborer to have an expert knowledge of lumber, and 
the mixing of grades and species may, therefore, easily 
occur. While in most cases the mixing of grades is a 
result of inexperience, there are many instances where 
advantage is taken of the consumers’ ignorance, and 
grades and species are mixed for the purpose of mak- 
ing additional profits. 

The main incentive for grade marking must come 
from the consumers demanding grade-marked lumber, 
and this demand must be so insistent that the grade 
marking of lumber will become a general practice. 

Lumber has been grade marked for decades in most 
other countries where the merchandising of lumber 
products has been carried on efficiently. It is safe to 
say that no standard sawmill in Europe is failing to 
grade mark its products, and many of them have been 
doing so for a century or more. While American lum- 
ber exporters have grade-marked products for foreign 
consumption, it was not until after the World War that 
some lumber associations instituted for their members 
the grade marking of lumber, supported by association 
inspection for the domestic market. A sufficient time 
has now passed to pronounce the grade marking of 
lumber entirely feasible and practical, and it is recog- 
nized by progressive producers and distributors as an 
important factor in rendering better service to the con- 
sumers and decreasing distribution costs. 

The grade marking of lumber started logically with 
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producers of refined lumber items. Thus, maple and 
oak flooring have been grade marked for many years. 
In the softwood field the Southern Pine Association, 
of New Orleans, was the first association to take up the 
system; later the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Oshkosh, Wis.; the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of Seattle, 
Wash.; the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark. ; and other organizations adopted the grade-mark- 
ing system. 

In January, 1928, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association decided to institute a combined trade 
and grade marking system for its members. Under 
this plan, each piece of lumber produced in accordance 
with American Lumber Standards will be provided with 
a regional association or species grade mark indicating 
its quality and source. The National Association sym- 
bol will be included on properly seasoned lumber and 
on structural timbers. 


Plans Protection of Consumers 


This association, furthermore, plans to protect the 
consumers of such grade-marked lumber by means of 
a definite financial guaranty of the correctness of the 
grades as marked on lumber sold by its members. The 
association would pay at once any claims which, upon 
reinspection, have been sustained, thus relieving the 
customer of the necessity of dealing with the individual 
producers, who are often located long distances from 
the points of consumption. 

These grade marks will be applied to lumber manu- 
factured and graded in accordance with American Lum- 
ber Standards promulgated and approved by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The importance of this step 
in promoting universal grade marking of lumber is 
readily apparent, since this organization, which repre- 
sents the entire lumber manufacturing industry, is a 
federation of the following regional associations: Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, California White and 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Florida Dense 
Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers, Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, North Carolina Pine Association, 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southern Pine Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Advantages of Grade Marking 


Just as a customer who buys silver with a “sterling” 
mark shows that he is receiving the proper fineness of 
silver, so will the purchaser of conscientiously grade- 
marked lumber know that he is getting a certified stand- 
ard quality. Undoubtedly many consumers of grade- 
marked lumber will find that a less expensive grade of 
lumber will do for many purposes where a more 
expensive grade had previously been used—the result 
of custom handed down from times when lumber was 
cheaper and more plentiful. Many architects and con- 
tractors have testified that they have always specified 
or ordered No. 1 common, where lower grades would 
have served the purpose equally well. It was the un- 
certainty as to receiving the grade specified that made 
them demand better quality than was actually needed 
for their purpose. The difference in price between the 
various grades may be 30 to 60 per cent, and even more 
in some instances. _ Intelligent specification of grades 
naturally depends on a knowledge of defects permis- 
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sible in each grade, and grade marks will aid consumers 
in obtaining a better understanding of lumber grades. 

The grade marking of lumber is also of the utmost 
importance in an intelligent utilization of forest prod- 
ucts. Virgin timber is gradually disappearing, and it is 
evident that the Nation must depend ultimately on 
second-growth timber of smaller dimensions. Today 
more second-growth timber than virgin growth is being 
used. This naturally means a decrease in the produc- 
tion of high-grade lumber, yet in the face, of this con- 
dition the demand for the high grades is at present 
much stronger than for the lower grades. The lumber 
mills find difficulty in making an even distribution of 
the manufacturing cost over all grades produced, and 
large quantities of common lumber are wasted because 
under present conditions there is no market. This 
waste can only be recovered by charging higher prices 
for high-grade lumber. By grade marking a better de- 
mand for common lumber will result, and a stabilization 
of lumber prices and production will follow, which will 
benefit the producers, distributors, and consumers. 
Greater utilization of timber will help to make refores- 
tation commercially feasible. It is of the utmost im- 


portance that there be a clear understanding of the fact 
that reforestation will not be possible until a larger 
percentage of the tree is marketed. 


Expert Grading Necessary 


The grading of lumber is not based upon laboratory 
analysis but is governed by the presence or absence of 
defects, such as knots, checks, and decay. There are 
no two pieces of wood identical in appearance, and 
grading rules can only specify the maximum number 
of defects allowed in each grade, leaving it to the ex- 
pert grader to apply those rules in the light of common 
sense and long practical experience. The distinguish- 
ing mark indicating the grade of each piece should be 
applied by the grader at the sawmill. At any rate, mis- 
understandings and loss of time, money and good will 
have been some of the results of failure of producers 
to grade mark their lumber. 

Grade-marked lumber carries the assurance of the 
producer that each piece is of the quality indicated. 
Mistakes will occur, as in any other business but the 
mill which intends to develop a market for grade- 
marked lumber will make right what is wrong without 
quibbling. The consumers know this. They would not 
buy grade-marked lumber unless they were definitely 
given this assurance. 


Lower Grades Substituted 


On the other hand, buyers have at times made claims 
and then on inspection substituted lumber of lower 
grades than they paid for. Grade marking would pro- 
tect the mills against abuse of this kind. Inspection 
at the consuming point will therefore be simplified by 
grade marking, and greater confidence will be estab- 
lished between producer and consumer. It should also 
be born in mind that distributors have often been 
blamed in the past for poor quality of lumber, while 
with grade-marked stocks this responsibility would rest 
with the sawmills. 

It is not only between consumer, distributor, and pro- 
ducer that disputes and misunderstandings have come 
about. Builders and contractors have ordered the lum- 
ber in accordance with the architect’s specifications but 
received a lower grade than called for. The presence 
of grade marks will provide the necessary basis for the 
settling disputes of this kind in a satisfactory man- 
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ner. There would be few if any disputes of this nature 
under general grade-marking practice. 

It is not only as to species and grades that the con- 
sumers are subjected to confusion. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the American Lumber Standards under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce, as many as 
seven different thicknesses, all sold as 2-in. lumber, 
were on the market. The consumers of lumber pro- 
duced in accordance with American Lumber Standards 
are protected at the present time, but without a grade 
mark the buyer can not know without actually measur- 
ing whether the lumber is made to American standards, 


~ 


as it is impossible to ascertain this at a glance. For 
this reason the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is instituting a marking system whereby lumber 
produced by association members in accordance with 
\merican Lumber Standards will be so grade marked. 
The grade marking of lumber to indicate conformity 
with American Lumber Standards is therefore an im- 
portant project. If generally carried out, the consumer 
of grade-marked lumber will receive a triple protection 

namely, assurance as to kind, quality and standard of 
dimensions. 

Consumers, when asking for bids on grade-marked 
lumber, will place dealers on a fair competitive basis, 
because it would not be possible to secure an order 
and then without detection substitute one grade for 
another. This would not interfere with legitimate com- 
petition. Grade marks protect the honest contrac- 
tor against unfair practices by people who take advan- 
tage of the consumers’ ignorance of lumber species and 
grades. 

It is often found, particularly by industrial con- 
sumers, that lumber produced in certain districts pos- 
sesses qualities which are especially desirable for cer- 
tain purposes. This applies particularly in regard to 
the texture of wood. Grade marks will aid in the 
selection of specialty stocks, and much trouble and un- 
necessary work will be eliminated, because the stock 
can be identified by the grade mark. 

Efficient Marking Necessary 

Before the placing of a grade mark on a piece of 
lumber will constitute any guaranty, grade marking 
must be done conscientiously; and there must be an 
adequate guaranty behind the grade mark so as to in- 
spire the confidence of consumers. For this reason the 
grade marking of lumber has been taken up by several 
well-known associations which have protected their 
brands by registration. The system of association 
grade markings seems to offer many advantages to the 
consumers, inasmuch as it places a collective responsi- 
bility on the industry as a whole, thereby making it 
imperative to maintain grade standards. In case of 
fire, financial failures, or oversold conditions, the con- 
sumers will not suffer from the inability of any one 
issociation mill not filling orders, since satisfactory 
supplies may be obtained from other association mem- 
bers adhering to standard grade practices. These asso- 
ciations usually maintain competent inspection services 
hich insure uniformity of grading practice among the 
embers. Mills, which do not want to assume respon- 
bility for their products, should not grade mark them, 
“cause the grade marks in such instances would tell the 
le from the time the lumber leaves the mill until it 
put into final consumption. Instead of creating a 
mand and repeat orders, the grade marks will in such 
stances make it possible for the consumer to avoid 
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buying the product of an unreliable mill. If grade 
marking is done conscientiously and efficiently by the 
reliable producers generally, the public will soon learn 
to look upon nongrade-marked stock with justified 
suspicion. 


Cost of Marked Lumber 


An opportunity to “corner the market” for certain 
grades might be possible if grade marking were re- 
stricted to a few mills using this system for selfish 
gains. However, ‘the grade marking of lumber is not a 
proprietary or patented system. 

Anyone can grade mark stock, although, of course, 
each producer may have his marks protected by regis- 
tration. Long experience has shown that lumber prices 
are not advanced by grade marking. It may seem at 
times, when comparing the cost of grade-marked lumber 
and that of nongrade-marked stocks, that grade mark- 
ing increases the cost, but this is because consumers 
are quick to realize the advantage of buying grade- 
marked stock, and therefore, nonbranded lumber is at 
times marketed with difficulty and at a reduced price 
because there is no guaranty behind the article. Lum- 
ber in this regard is in no different position from any 
other article which is sold without a guaranty. Grade 
marking may force nongrade-marked stock down; it 
does not send grade-marked stock up. 


Little Expense in Grade Marking 


Contrary to general belief, the process of grade mark- 
ing lumber involves very little expense to the mills. 
At the average sawmill one operator can grade mark 
from 100,000 to 150,000 ft. per day and more in some 
instances. The grading of lumber, however, is a much 
slower operation. This would make the cost of grade 
marking vary between 1% and 3 cents per thousand 
feet. It is a negligible item, more than offset by the 
reduction in the expense of adjusting claims alone, and 
it has not been necessary to make any extra charge 
for this operation. 

Nongrade-marked lumber often is not trimmed in 
a careful manner. This, of course, works to the detri- 
ment of the consumers, because it requires additional 
trimming on the job and freight charges on waste ma- 
terial. The grade marks can be applied only on smooth 
surfaces, therefore more care will be taken in prepara- 
tion of the lumber. As a consequence, grade-marked 
lumber has a better appearance, and its use involves less 
waste. 

















On the Santa Fe at Colorado Springs 






































Appliance Association and Families 


Signal Section, A. 


HE Signal Section of the American Railway As- 

sociation held its regular stated meeting at the 

Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
September 11, 12 and 13, with an attendance of 306 
members and 141 ladies as guests. C. F. Stoltz, signal 
engineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, chairman of the section, presided at the meeting. 
The program included the reports of 10 committees and 
several papers. 

Following the opening of the convention Tuesday 
morning, addresses were given by E. H. De Groot, 
Director, Bureau of Signals and Train Control De- 
vices, Interstate Commerce Commission, and P. T. 
White, general superintendent, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Abstracts of these addresses 
follow. 

Mr. White, in discussing signaling as a benefit to 
train operation, explained the development of signaling 
from the early method of operating “on smoke,’ to 
the train order, the manual block, the automatic block, 
and finally the centralized dispatching system of direct- 
ing train movements by signal indication without writ- 
ten train orders, which method, he said, would no doubt 
be used extensively as fast as traffic demands and older 
systems of signaling become worn out. 

It was explained that in the opinion of operating offi- 
cers, signaling should meet three fundamental require 
ments; safety should be given first consideration; sim- 
plicity and uniformity of the indication presented to 
enginemen are of next importance; and flexibility of the 
control of the system to permit minimum delay and 
interference to train movements is necessary to secure 
economical operation, 

Mr. White explained that modern signal, equipment 
could be used in so many ways to solve problems in 
train operation that signal and transportation officers 
should work together closely. It was his opinion that 
signaling has developed to a stage that it should no 
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R. A., Convenes 
at Atlantic City 


Economies accomplished by remote power switches and developments 
in highway crossing protection, among subjects discussed 





longer be handled as a part of the engineering depart- 
ment but rather should be included under the jurisdic- 
tion of the operating department, which change has 
been made on several roads. 

In discussing the production of transportation as the 
accomplishment of all railroad men, Mr. White dis- 
couraged the idea of strict departmental lines and en- 
couraged signal officers to live with transportation men, 
to ride engines and talk with operating officers. He 
explained that the signal department or any other or- 
ganization should not build up within itself a compli- 
cated mechanism but rather that the job of the signal 
department is to help the operating department to 
move trains. The best results are to be accomplished 
by unity of purpose on essentials and independent lib- 
ertv on details. 


The Progress of Signaling and 
Train Control 
By E. H. DeGroot 


Director, Bureau of Signals and Train Control Devices, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Train accidents usually result from a failure of one 
of two factors; the human or the inanimate. Respon- 
sibility for guarding against accidents due to human 
failures, falls into two divisions, corporation respon 
sibility and employee responsibility. The corporation 
must select its employees carefully, give them adequat« 
instruction, provide proper working conditions and 
equipment, and maintain discipline. Further, to meet 
its responsibility fully, a corporation must provide such 
devices as are practicable to check human fallibility 
As against this, the employee must recognize his mora 
responsibility, take proper rest, and so conduct him 
self within the limits of the term “good habits,” as t 
keep mentally and physically fit. 

Failures resulting in accidents chargeable to the in 
































animate element may be structural, as a broken part, 
or functional, as a failure of mechanism to operate 
as intended. Structural reliability lies in the direction 
of scientific specifications; careful selection of ma- 
terials, good workmanship, and intelligent inspection. 
For protection from fundamental or mechanical fail- 
ures reliance must be placed upon correct design, 
proper manufacturing methods, careful workmanship 
and inspection, and eternal vigilance in the matter of 
adequate maintenance and supervision. 

As of January 1, 1928, there were 199,153 miles of 
road operated in passenger service, excluding lines 
operating only one engine. Automatic block signal- 
ing is in service on about 53,616 miles of road and 
manual block on 59,375 miles. Since 1925, automatic 
block signaling has been increasing rapidly while the 
manual block has been decreasing, such that if the 
two lines of the chart which represent these trends 
are projected throughout 1928, they should meet at the 
end of this year at approximately 57,000 miles of road 
for each. 

With heavy fast trains and dense traffic, it is be- 
coming both necessary and economical to replace the 
earlier types of automatic signaling; to install power- 
operated switch machines and signals remotely con- 
trolled; to provide signals and switches intercon- 
nected with dispatching systems so that train orders 
and their delays may be eliminated; and to add train 
stop and train control installations to guard against 
the results of human fallibility. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission investigated 
843 collisions for the period of July 1, 1911, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1927; the number killed in these collisions being 
2,550 and the number injured 14,271. Of these col- 
lisions, 388 were head-on collisions in which 1,192 per- 
sons were killed and 7,777 injured, while 318 were 
ear end collisions in which 1,035 were killed and 4,915 
injured. Included in the 843 collisions were 150 col- 
isions which occurred in automatic block signal or in- 
erlocking territory, due directly or indirectly, to the 
‘ailure of enginemen to observe or be governed by 
ignal indications. In these 150 collisions, the killed 
umbered 626, the injured 3,257, and the property loss, 
ot including damage to lading, was $2,289,424. It is 
rimarily to protect against this element of human 
llibility that train-stop and train-control develop- 
ent has taken place. 

As of August 31, 1928, there were in operation by 
ie railroads of the country 11,213.3 miles of road, or 
1,703.5 miles of main track equipped with train-stop 
r train-control devices. This includes 2,841.2 miles of 
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road, or 4,557.4 miles of track equipped voluntarily by 
the railroads. Under the orders of the commission, 
7,451 locomotives were equipped and in addition to this 
201 foreign locomotives have been equipped for opera- 
tion over 545 miles of joint track to which these orders 
were applied. There were 844 locomotives equipped in 
connection with the voluntary installations, bringing 
the total number of equipped locomotives to 8,496 or 
the equivalent of 19.68 per cent of the 43,154 locomo- 
tives reported to the commission as operating in road 
service during the month of June, 1928. Two interest- 
ing features in connection with these installations are 
the development of the cab signal as an adjunct of 
train-control, and the reliance upon these cab signals 
without wayside signals in a few instances. 

These installations of train-stop and train-control de- 
vices have cost money, and the stockholders are en- 
titled to a return on this money. Also, the passengers 
and employees are entitled to the protection which the 
devices were installed to give. If these installations are 
maintained as they should be, and the discipline in con- 
nection with their operation is on the proper plane, 
there is no reason why the safety-factor should not be 
secured consistently. Advantage should be taken, too, 
of every chance for more economical operation which 
these devices may offer through the possibility of avoid- 
ing stops, where this may be done safely, thus not only 
effecting a direct saving, but also reducing damage to 
equipment and lading, and increasing flexibility of 
operation. The fact that train control is in service on 
certain routes may well be used in advertisement to 
secure passenger traffic. 


Motion Pictures of Centralized 
Dispatching System Shown 


As a part of the program on the opening day, a mo- 
tion picture was shown of the operation of the central- 
ized dispatching system in service on the Pere Mar- 
quette which was installed by the Union Switch & 
Signal Company. This film was presented as a part 
of the report of the Committee on the Economics of 


Signaling. 


The Economic Value of Remote 
Power Switch Machines 


The Committee on Economics of Signaling, J. E. 
Saunders, (D. L. & W.) chairman, presented a report 
on the “The Economic Value of Remote Power Switch 
Machines,” of which the following is an abstract. 

This report, which covers the period from 1922 to 
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1926, includes three tabulations of the information sub- 
mitted in answer to an imquiry sent out in 1927 to 78 
Class I roads. Answers to the inquiry were received 
from 71 roads, 34 of which reported the use of remote 
power switch machines. The economic value has been 
considered under two heads: 

1. Savings effected by the elimination of train stops 
through the use of remote power switch machines for 


Table I—Economic Value of Remote Power Switch 
Machines 


the installation cf remote power 
1926. 34 
193 


310 


Number of roads reporting 
switch machines during 1922 Janene 

Number of installations (Installations prior to 1922 not included) 

Number of switch machines irstalled. Ye. 

Cost of installations (This cost covers 148 of the 193 installa- 

Detailed information fer 45 installations not avail- 


tions. e 
$1,431,572 


able.) ‘ een eerere eed ‘ rere rr 
Annual charges, maintenance, operation and interest (Annual 
charges at 22 per cent of st) ae 
Gross value of savings per year for 148 installations 
(a) Savings due to the elimination of train stops: 
Number of train stops eliminated per year. 
Train hours saved per year * 
Overtime crew hours saved per year 
Coal saved per year 


$314,425 


rst ¢ 


Total gross savings due to the elimination 


train stops ‘ 
(b) Savings due to release 
Wages saved per year 


Total gross savings 


Deduct annual charges 


Net value of savings per year for 148 installations. . 
Annual return on investment over and above.6 per cent interest 
charges sibeee 


* This one train standing still for nearly 7 years. 


is equivalent to 


the operation of switches at passing sidings, at ends of 
double track and at other points; the machines con- 
trolled from train order or block signal stations usually 
located at some distance (a mile or more) from the 
switches to be operated. In these cases the savings are 
due to the elimination of train stops. 

2. Savings effected by the elimination of interlock- 
ing plants (usually small ones) by the installation of 
remote power switch machines operated from = an 
adjacent interlocking, located some distance from the 
switches. In these cases, as the switches were previous- 
ly operated from an interlocking plant, no train stops 
are eliminated, and the savings are the result of a re- 
duction in labor through the release of the interlocking 
operators of the discontinued plant. 
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Table I is a summary of the information received. 
It shows that remote power switch machines, by elimi 
nating train stops and by releasing labor, have effecte: 
substantial economies, a net saving of over half a mil- 
lion dollars being shown by 148 installations. A return 
of 40 per cent on the investment more than justifies the 
installation of remote power switch machines. 

Table II gives the details of the answers made by 12 
roads, covering 24 installations. Six classes of installa- 
tions are listed in columns A to F. Descriptions of 


these classes follows: 

Coiumn A—Two seven-machine installations, i.e., two in- 
stallations for the operation of 14 switch machines or 7 per 
installation. These installations were made by a road in the 
central western region, one at a passing siding and one 
at the end of double track. The cost per installation was 
$27,500. The return on the investment was 64.9 per cent, 
savings being all due to the elimination of train stops. 


Column B—One four-machine installation operating four 
switch machines made by a road in the southwestern region, 
at the end of double track, cost $13,177. The return on 
the investment was 82.8 per cent, and the savings were all 
due to the elimination of train stops. 

Column C—Fifteen single-machine installations and one 
two-machine installation were made by six roads in five 
different regions; seven installations at passing sidings, four 
at ends of double track and five at other points. The av- 
erage cost per installation was $5,424. The return on the 
investment was 55.7 per cent, with savings all due to the 
elimination of train stops. 

The 16 installations are typical of the use 
power switch machines for the operation of 
passing sidings and at ends of double track. 
III for details of these installations). 

Column D—One single-machine installation made by a 
road in the southern region at the end of double track cost 
$6,277, with a return on the investment of 15.8 per cent. 
This installation differs from the others as the savings are 
all due to saving in coal, nearly 1,100 tons a year. 

Column E—one two-machine installation made by a road 
in the Great Lakes region at a junction of two tracks with 
four tracks, cost $15,046. The return on the investment was 
27.1 per cent. Savings were all due to the release of labor 
by the elimination of an interlocking plant. 

Column F—Two single-machine installations and one two- 
machine installation were made by two roads in the Great 
Lakes region; all at passing sidings. These three installa- 
tions show a loss owing to the infrequent use of the passing 
sidings. 


of remote 
switches at 
(See Table 








Table Il—Details of Economic Value of 24 Installations of Remote Power Switch Machines 


Items 


1. Installations: Total number 
2. Switch machines: Total number 
Be Savings per train stop 
(a) Train stops eliminated pet 
(b) Train time saved per stop, minutes 
(c) Overtime saved per stop, minutes 
(d) Coal saved per stop, pounds 
(e) Overtime crew hour rate 
(i) Coal price per ton. ‘ 
Savings per installation per year 
(a) Train stops eliminated (3-a 
(b) Train hours saved (3-b XK 4-a - 
(c) Overtime crew hours saved (3-c X 4-a + 
(d) Coal saved, tons (3-d kK 4-a + 2,000) 
Cost per installation 
(a) Annual charges, maintenance, operation and interest 
(b) Per cent of cost (5-a + 5) 
Gross value of savings per installation per vear 
(a) Overtime crew hours saved (3-e 
(b) Coal saved (3-f 
la | Jee 
(d) Deduct annual charges (5-a) 
Net value of savings per installation per year 
Annual return on investment 
over and above 6 per cent interest charges (7 = 
Net savings per train stop eliminated (7 + 4-a) 


installation per day 


ta: Savings due to releasing labor—wages of interlocking operators. 


Savings due to eliminating interlocking station—interest, depreciation, 





Savings by Installations 
releasing showing 
labor losses 
e F 


“ 


Savings through eliminating train stops 


Savings in overtime and coal Coal only 
D 





See notes 
aand bt 


$15,046 
$2,463 
16.4% 


$5,870a 
$ 677b 
$6,547 
$2,463 


$17,841 


64.9% 


$2.14 





coal and supplies. 
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Table IIL shows that the cost per installation of the 
\) installations of remote power switch machines listed 
‘in Table II, Column C, ranges from $8,225 to $3,500, 
vith an average for the 16 installations of $5,424. The 
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reported that, following a study of operating trains 
against the normal direction of traffic on multiple track 
lines, the superintendents had made a recommendation 
that was recently accepted by the Operating Division, 








Table I1I—Details of Economic Value of the 16 Installations Listed in Table II, Colum 


nC 





Savings through Eliminating Train Stops 





Items 
Ca Cb Ce Cd Ce Ci 
Peas TO CIE ia. vice cdcd eas intcvesesonesnasdar 3 3 1 3 3 3 
Seba GAROENGRs TOON MURR occ ccs cc cdesesecedieccnvecvess 3 4 1 3 3 3 
Savings per train stop: 
(a) Train stops eliminated per installation per day........-.--++ 8.87 21.7 5.4 3.83 3.33 5 
b) Traim time enved per StOR, UEMNEER. 2. cc cece cccccesesetecess 10 7 10 27.63 12.25 10 
) Overtime saved per stop, minutes.........cccccesccrssscces 4.1 2.84 10 62 7.34 3.33 
LE) Coad Sheek GOl SUR, POU occ ccc ices ceececseccencecces 887.5 430 530 1,219 730 311 
> Cr Cy Pe Ce. ciserecensboest eas tenes ienacennwns $5.475 $6.03 $5.71 $10.19 $5.81 $5.29 
Cf) Coal BERG BOF COR snc ccccccedccicsccecsscsceenecesceecs $5.36 $2.02 $3.64 $2.93 $3.85 $3.00 
Savings per installation per year 
(a) Train stops eliminated (3-a Di tiketh nedekteinetemane ouh 3,236 7,909 1,980 1,399 1,216 1,825 
b>) Traim hours saved (3-b X 4-0 <= GO)... ccccscccccccscccccse 539.3 922.6 330 644 248.3 304.2 
c) Overtime crew hours saved (3-c * 4-a + 60)........-0008. 221 374.6 330 14.4 149 101.3 
(ae Gee Seek. ts CI HE Se 4 BGR oc cesccvccvcsnsedéeese« 1,436 1,700 525 852.7 444 283.7 
Cost per installation $8,225 $6,690 $5,665 $3,857 $4,767 $3,500 
(a) Annual charges, maintenance, operation and interest.......... $1,810 $1,472 $1,248 $849 $1,049 $770 
Ce ee ee Oe Re Bae ia os no's bok i eo be awe cece sveedades 22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 
Gross value of savings per instailation per year: 
a) Overtime crew hours saved (3-€ XK 4-cC)....ee ce eeeeececeees $1,212 $2,259 $1,884 $ 146 $ 866 $ 536 
Be Gee COE CEE Kl Gi ok. dc cee beh a cthicdccdeciesdevessone $7,698 $3,434 $1,911 $2,498 $1,709 $ 851 
er eee Te TT eT Te eee TTT TTT eee $8,910 $5,693 $3,795 $2,644 $2,575 $1,387 
Ce ee GN GOR CO 4 ok ci acdec accra concecececees $1,810 $1,472 $1,248 $ 849 $1,049 $ 770 
7. Net value of savings per installation per year $7,100 $4,221 $2,547 $1,795 $1,526 $ 617 
8. Annual return on investment 
over and above 6 per cent interest charges (7 + 5)......... 86.3% 63.1% 45% 46.5% 32% 17.6% 
Net savings per train stop eliminated (7 + 4-a).......-..5e000: $2.19 $0.53 $1.29 $1.28 $1.25 $0.34 








spread of the different items is such that the use of 
general averages is apt to be misleading. All of these 
installations were undoubtedly made in automatic block 
signal territory and, therefore, do not include the cost 
of installing signals. 

The savings were grouped under the following heads: 

1. Savings due to the elimination of train stops. (a) 
Savings in overtime and coal (b) Savings in coal only. 

2. Savings due to the release of labor (by consoli- 
dating or eliminating interlockings ). 

The committee gave consideration to the advisability 
of including the savings in per diem charges based on 
train hours saved. Table I shows that the 148 in- 
stallations made an annual saving of 61,033 train hours 
or the equivalent of one train standing still for nearly 
seven years (2,543 days). Translating this into car days 
lost, based on a train of 44 cars (average train, Class 
[ roads, 1926), there is a loss of 111,892 days. Ata per 
diem charge of $1 a day, this amounts to $111,892, an 
item so large as to demand consideration. 


Discussion 

When presenting the report Chairman Saunders ex- 
plained that the seven to eleven minutes per train-stop 
is the average. Wages can be saved only when over- 
time is incurred. Overtime varies from 0.62 minutes 
to 10 minutes per stop. Coal saved amounts to 31 to 
44 lb. a minute. The overtime hourly rate for the 
train and engine crew is $5.71. Depreciation is to be 
included under maintenance. The question of per diem 
for cars was discussed and is to be referred to Bureau 
of Railway Economics as is also the question of fed- 
eral income tax. The annual return on investment item 
is to be changed to read “per cent net saving on cost 
of installation” which change offsets the argument 
against including interest on the investment. 

C. A. Mitchell, superintendent, New Haven, member 
of this committee and chairman of the Train Rules 
Committee of the American Association of Railroad 
superintendents, reviewed the signaling program pre- 
nted at the superintendents’ convention in June and 








American Railway Association, reading as follows: 
‘‘Where the movements are fully protected by signaling 
devices the full utilization of track systems should be 
taken advantage of and that in the absence of such 
signaling, operations should be conducted by train 
orders.” 














Photographs by Hoag & Ford, Los Angeles. 


Above—Desert Land in the Yaqui Valley Along the Line of 


the Southern Pacific in Western Mexico Before Irrigating 


Below—A Cotton Field in the Yaqui Valley in Sonora, Mex. 
Along the Southern Pacific Line. 
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Railway Funded Debt Maturities 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


AILWAY funded debt maturing in 1928 


amounts 


to $250,489,336 and that maturing next year to 
$328,774,232, while maturities for 1930 amount 

to $416,508,630. according to a tabulation by the Bureau 
| Railway Economics, from the annual reports of the 
carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 


tabulation, which covers approximately 82 
all steam railroads in the United 


the funded debt of 
States follows: 


per cent of 


September 15, 1928 


Straight Per Diem without any Reclaim or elasticity t 
varying local conditions is impractical and unworkable, an 
was originally intended that short lines should be dealt with | 
local agreements. 

There is the same justification in principle for Reclaim 
free time on short haul traffic under line haul tariffs as 
short haul traffic under switching tariffs. 

The testimony from 141 short lines clearly proves that 
Per Diem basis is very unfair to short lines, and demonstra 
the ample justification and the absolute necessity of either 
mileage basis, a reclaim basis, a free time allowance, or otl 
special bases such as the “Birmingham Southern” rules, « 
pecially in the form of the Northampton & Bath Plan, whic 
is just as practical and suitable for non-industrial roads 
for those which are affiliated with an industry. 








Railway Funded Debt ht Saati Each Year, Based on Funded Debt Actually Outstanding on Dec. 31, 192° 


RAILWAYS oF CLass 


Period of 

maturity Mortgage 
Calendar year bonds 
1928 $120,502,200 
1929 82,512,054 
1930 135,750,560 


1931 168,105,020 
1932 106,255,878 
1933 918,035 
1934 292,423,500 
1935 83,793,400 


1936 t .133 
1937 8,821,717 
1938 3.195 
1939 8, .339 
1940 24,883,340 


1941 7,605,300 
1942 »8,689,000 
1943 89,686,000 
1944 54,608,000 
1945 5,823,920 


1946 .152,300 
1947 5 ,000 
1948 39,445,200 
1949 231,835,900 


1950 to 1959 : 790,397 
1960 to 1969 < 
1970 to 1979 

1980 to 1989 ‘ 374,818,600 
1990 to 1999 ,326 
2000 to 2009 000 
2010 & upward 33,254,200 
Due on default 2,600,000 
Subject to call 738,865 
Not distributed 205,982 
Receipts outstanding for Funded Debt 


Total outstanding debt Dec. 31, 1927 $7, 8,665,736 


Collateral 

trust bonds 
$20,100,000 
77,543,000 
160,171,500 


32,093,012 
8,950,500 
11,365,00 
506,090 
17,509,400 


3,922,000 
2,236,000 
8 361, 000 

506,000 
20,026,100 


x 
1 


7,506,000 
3,991,000 
506,000 
7,820,000 
506,000 


506,000 
506,000 
7,984,250 
40,604,325 


242,910,200 
50,000,000 


14,000 


8,736,000 
11,249,500 


1,289,000 


I—Unitep States 
Equipment 
Income Miscellaneous trust Total 
bonds obligations obligations funded 3s 
$5,970,082 $103,917,054 $250,489,3 
57,393,265 104,325,913 328,774.23 
,610 104,564,960 416,508,630 


$7,000,000 


6,000 525,565 102,601,953 303,331,553 

100,992,707 9951,013 

96,945,340 295, 9352 

9,104,000 4, 708 94,343,340 789,548 

3,376,800 i 91,590,486 210,724,135 

63,386,077 344,673,986 
59,219,598 
49,298,007 
32,189,007 
986,405 


1,353,500 
200.446 


WpneKdhow 


a 
wn 


79,800 
8, 


598 800 


3,151 
57,776 


126,635,046 


NN HS ro fr 


OOM On 


NIN Ry 


107,401,720 
171,696,296 
286,462,426 
297,470,001 


315,000 


25,000,000 


»812,395,191 
»153,662,442 


64,540,543 
89,567,567 


20,000,000 394,832,600 
51,346 000 (131,223,326 
243,000 264,648,500 
433,254,200 

22,589,700 

7,665,000 

6,934,307 

361,878 


$1, 039 0: 39,447 


267,072,206 $460, 338, 318 $10,513,395,372 








Short Lines Criticise 
Per Diem Rules 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


LABORATE 


briefs have been filed 


with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission by the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association and some 


individual short lines and by the 


American 


Railway 


Association in connection with the commission’s investi- 
gation of rules for car hire settlements, which was 
ordered following the filing of a petition by the short 
line association attacking the present per diem rules as 
being unfair in their application to non-subscriber short 
lines. The short lines object to paying the established 
per diem rate on foreign cars on the ground that the 
revenue derived from their short haul is insufficient and 
ask that compensation for the use of cars by such roads 
be placed either on a mileage basis or a basis of reclaim, 
free time or special basis, as a result of local agreements. 

Among the points made by the short line association 
in a statement of conclusions are the following: 

The leavening principle which makes the Per Diem system 
possible between large roads is the operation of the laws of 
AVERAGE since the “streaks of lean” short hauls, are counter- 
balanced by the “streaks of fat” intermediate and long hauls; 
and its application to those roads which have all “lean” short 
hauls and no “fat” intermediate or long hauls, is unbalanced 
and imposes unwarranted hardship. 


A radical change in car hire bases, unaccompanied by a cor- 
responding readjustment of revenue, is equivalent to a decrease, 
or an increase in the rates and divisions of the respective car- 
riers participating in the joint haul. 

A wholesale revision of rates and divisions is not practicable 
as a means of offsetting the results of an unfair and unjust 
system of car hire. 

Car Owners as Car Owners are fairly and justly entitled to 
adequate compensation, in one form or another, for the use of 
their cars, regardless of whether they be Subscribers or Non 
Subscribers. 

It is undesirable as a general principle for short lines to be 
car owners because of economic waste in operation and main 
tenance, and because it would unduly burden the Trunk roads 
themselves, and is financially impracticable and in many cases 
wholly impossible. 

That short lines should have representation and a vote in th 
formulation of Per Diem Rules by which they are affected 
whether they are members of the American Railway Ass 
ciation or not. 

The Per Diem Rules are clearly discriminatory and unlawfu! 
because they are a combine between one class of carriers 
parties to a mandatory Car Service and Per Diem Ruk 
Agreement, to enforce harsh and inequitable rules and regula 
tions on other classes of carriers not party to such Agreeme 
without their consent, and against their wishes, and for th 
purpose of coercion. 

Per Diem Rule 6 (b) compels Subscribers to a mandator 
agreement, to pay to car owners who are a party to the con 
bine a rate of $1.00 per car per day, and to pay to other c: 
owners, which as Non-Subscribers, are not parties to the con 
bine, another and different rate, i.e., mileage, equivalent to a 
estimated average of only about 30 cents per day. 
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Per Diem Rule 6 (b) denies switching reclaim to one class 
of roads generally known as Non-Subscribers, while granting it 
to another class of roads generally known as Subscriber roads, 
on the sole ground that the former are not parties to the 
Agreement of the combine, although they affirm and themselves 
prove that switching rates do not include anything for car hire 
cost, and that it is not practicable to increase the switching 
rates to cover such cost. 

Per Diem Rule 6 (b) originated as a “fighting rule” and 
has continued and still serves, and is intended to serve, as an 
instrument of powerful coercion both (1) to hold present mem- 
bers and also (2) to force outsiders to join the Subscribers’ 
union in which they have no voting rights and must be gov- 
erned by whatever conditions the minority of large Subscribers 
may see fit to impose. 

The elaborate system of car accounting and reporting between 
large Subscriber roads under the Per Diem system, necessi- 
tating the employment of specialists and a large corps of clerks, 
is unwarrantably complicated, cumbersome, burdensome, and 
disproportionately expensive for short lines, especially for 
those Class III roads which are car users only. 

The brief for the American Railway Association takes 
the position that the present code of per diem rules rep- 
resents the best judgment of the best -qualified railroad 
transportation men in the country and should be ap- 
proved for universal application between all common 
carrier railroads in the United States. “The rules grew 
out of necessity; have been, since 1902, in a constant 
state of improvement, and have reached their present 
form as the result of 26 years of practical operation and 
experience,” the brief says. “While not now perfect, 
they still provide the best known method of car-hire set- 
tlement between common carriers. It should be ob- 
served that the rules are not attacked as a whole. On 
the contrary every interest has conceded their propriety 
as between subscribers. And the only rules attacked 
by non-subscribers are those which require the non- 
subscriber to live up to the obligations imposed upon 
subscribers, not only by the rules but by the law. Only 
those rules which require non-subscribers to assume the 
obligation of furnishing their share of equipment, 
through purchase or rental, have been criticized. In the 
final analysis, the only motive of the criticism has been 
a desire to escape paying car hire, while conceding the 
right of the owner to receive it. Every rule and every 
amendment to a rule has been enacted to cure a defect 
which had been developed. The condemnation of any 
rule would mean a return to the conditions which caused 
its enactment. In this situation the rules should be 
approved. 

“The basis of car-hire settlement required in the so- 
called Birmingham Southern case should be discontin- 
ued. This basis was required as an experiment, designed 
to produce the result sought. It did not produce the 
result sought. On the contrary, it has been a failure, 
and has produced bad results. 

“The various requests made by the American Short 
Line Railroad Association and individual short lines 
should be denied. Particularly should the requests for 
the abrogation of Rule 6 (b), the granting of reclaim 
on line-haul traffic, the granting of reclaim and payment 
of per diem to non-subscribers and the granting of any 
free time, be denied, since they constitute the principal 
media through which the short lines hope to secure the 
use of foreign equipment without charge.” 





\ANCHERS AND MINERS located in Boulder, Clear Creek, Gil- 
pin, Jefferson, Lake Park and Summit counties in Colorado 
h:ve protested the proposed plans of the Denver water board 

the construction of the Two Forks reservoir, involving the 
ndonment of the narrow-gage line of the Colorado & South- 
ein between Watertown, Colo., and Buffalo, 22 miles. If this 
portion of the line should be abandoned, they state, it would 
he necessary to ship via Leadville, Colo., and the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western. It was said that if the line were to be 
sed, the entire South Park district would be abandoned for 
k of adequate transportation. 
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Master Painters Convention 


REGISTRATION of approximately 350 mem- 
bers and guests marked the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Equipment Painting Section, Me- 
chanical Division, American Railway Association, 
which was held at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada, September 11 to 13, 1928. This convention 1s 
also the 58th anniversary of the organization of the 
former Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in Boston, Mass., in 1870. 
On the opening day an address was made by G. E. 
Smart, chief of car equipment, Canadian National, and 
an individual paper on the subject of “Finishes” was 
presented by Dr. Paul S. Kennedy, Murphy Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J. In addition the report of 
the committee on Shop Construction and Equipment 
was presented. At the later sessions the following 
committee reports were presented and discussed: 
Tests; Maintenance and Care of Paint and Varnish 
at Terminals ; Ornamentation of Cars and Locomotives ; 
Equipment Painting Practices, and New Developments 
in Equipment Painting with Economies Involved. 

Chairman L. B. Jenson, in his opening address, dwelt 
upon the importance of the annual meetings of the sec- 
tion. He said that the members are united in research 
for the promotion of all the things that result in greater 
efficiency, and also the necessary study of new develop- 
ments required to meet the ever-arising problems in 
equipment painting. He pointed out that many painting 
material tests and studies have recently been made. 

Mr. Smart, in his address, paid tribute to the work 
of the Equipment Painting Section, mentioning particu- 
larly the care that has been taken in preparing speci- 
fications for the painting of new equipment in order 
properly to protect those parts of the cars which are 
concealed and are difficult of access. Continuing his 
remarks he said that the railways have made great 
progress in the construction and maintenance of equip- 
ment and every consideration is given to the provision 
for maximum strength and safety. Everything prac- 
tical has been done to provide additional comforts so 
that railroad travel may be made as pleasant as possible, 
while at the same time the proper consideration has 
been given to the question of cost. At the present time 
the factor of interior decoration is being accorded the 
consideration that its importance warrants. He said 
that he did not believe anyone would care to witness 
the return of the old-fashioned gaudy decorations of 
past years, but that we have gone to the other extreme 
in being too plain in the interior painting of passenger 
cars. Mr. Smart mentions that the lacquer method of 
finishing is being tried out on Canadian roads; that so 
far the results have been satisfactory, and while there 
may be great possibilities under certain conditions and 
services, he was of the opinion that the railroads will 
not wholly adopt this system until they have assured 
themselves that it will give as good or better service 
under all conditions as the varnish finish in use up to 
the present time. 

In presenting his paper on “Finishes” Dr. Kennedy 
remarked that never before in the history of the finish- 
ing industry—with both supplier and user—has there 
been such confusion; such wide differences of opinion 
and such strong and radical prejudices. Both the 
manufacturer and the user, through many years, have 
acquired habits of conservatism which have been rudely 
upset by the swamping of the market with new types 
of materials for some of which, unfortunately, extrava- 
gant and exaggerated claims have been made. He said 
that it is little wonder that we should have reversals 
of opinion, and that some should have become ex- 
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tremely skeptical. In view of the determined and con- 
scientious effort to develop improved methods, accom- 
plishment seems positively certain. Dr. Kennedy dealt 
with the entire subject of finishes in an extremel) 
frank manner and pointed out early in his paper that 
varnishes and lacquers are both finishing materials; 
both have their place and neither should suffer by 
criticism of the other. Both the maker and the user 
are striving for a better finish, regardless of what may 
ultimately produce it and that the means to the end are 
incidental. 

He traced the development of finishing materials and 
explained clearly the factors that have necessitated 
constant changes in constituents and the _ ultimate 
product. In summing up his paper he said that the 
ideal finish of the future can be simply described to 
meet three specifications: 

First—It must combat the ultra-violet rays of sun- 
light which are the enemy of certain colors. The ideal 
finish must produce a film to stop these rays, or if it 
does not stop them, a film in which these rays will 
dissipate with no chemical reaction of destruction. 

Second—The ideal finish must be fast in its perform- 
ance. Maximum speed, without sacrifice of durability, 
is obviously to be desired. 

Third—\t must be reasonably safe. It should con- 
tain no ingredients which are dangerous to health nor 
hazardous under normal working conditions. 

Of what or how the ideal finish will be secured is a 
matter of conjecture. It may have nitrocellulose in it 
or it may be the result of synthetic developments with 
some or all of the materials we now commonly employ 
in varnish. It may be a cémbination of nitrocellulose 
and varnish ingredients. It may be composed en- 
tirely of some new synthetic substance yet to be 
discovered. It may be a coating produced by a 
chemical reaction which will occur during evaporation 
and cause two or more ingredients, which remain in- 
active while in solution, to combine chemically, and 
harden to an entirely different product on exposure to 
the air. It may be two liquids which will be applied 
one after the other, to effect a combination, or it may 
be a liquid which will contain no thinner, but after 
being applied will require exposure to some gas or 
vapor to harden it properly. None of these supposi- 
tions is beyond the reasonable conception of our im- 
agination, and we are surely going to have something 
of the nature mentioned at some time in the future. 
In order to accomplish suitable advancement, the finish 
manufacturers have a right to expect the co-operation 
of such an influential organization as the Equipment 
Painting Section, which can render invaluable assist- 
ance in a practical way. In concluding, Dr. Kennedy, 
speaking in behalf of the industry asked the members 
to keep an open mind for the finish of the future; to 
co-operate in the steps necessary to its accomplishment ; 
and to remember that the objective is not for a varnish 
or a lacquer alone but for the best possible finishing 
material. He said that the manufacturers are in busi- 
ness to sell a finish and the railroads to use it; that the 
makers are not interested in what it is made of, pro- 
viding it can be produced at a profit by them and used 
at a profit by the railroads. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Chairman, D. C. Sherwood, foreman 
painter, New York Central, West Albany, N. Y.:; first 
vice chairman, Marceau Thierry, foreman painter, Nor- 
folk & Western, Roanoke, Va.; second vice-chairman, 
F. B. Davenport, foreman painter, Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The section voted to hold the 1929 meeting at 
Kansas City. 


September 15, 1928 
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Looking Backward 





Fifty Years Ago 


The report of the president of the Pennsylvania for 1877 
which includes the report of the general manager, shows t! 
the average revenue freight-train load on the Pennsylvar 
Railroad division, including the main line between Philacd 
phia and Pittsburgh, increased from 109 tons in 1869 to 145 
tons in 1877.—Railroad Gazette, September 13, 1878 

The superintendent of the Bell’s Gap [now part of the Pem 
sylvania] makes the claim that a narrow-gage road can lx 
built successfully where a broad gage cannot, that it can lx 
built for from one-half to two-thirds the cost of the broad 
gage and that it has equal capacity with the broad gage at 
about two-thirds the cost of operation.—Railroad Gazette, Sept- 
ember 13, 1878. 

The new air line and tide level branch of the San Pablo & 
Tulare, which is leased to the Central Pacific [now part of thi 
Southern Pacific], between Oakland, Cal. and Tracey, via 
Martinez and Antioch, was opened to traffic on September 3 
Although the new route is about 10 miles longer than the old 
line via Niles, a number of heavy grades have been avoided 
and it is expected that through trains will save an hour of 
time by using this route—Railway Age, September 12, 1878. 

The Western Executive committee met at Chicago on Sept- 
ember 5 and took the initial steps toward the formation of an 
eastbound pool (not including live stock) by the selection of six 
points, Cricago, St. Louis, Peoria, Indianapolis, Louisville and 
Cincinnati, as pooled points. The roads centering at these 
points are to agree among themselves on the percentages of 
traffic to which they shall be entitled, taking the tonnage of the 
last five years as the basis —Railway Age, September 12, 1878 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The city council of New Orleans, La., has granted the Louisi 
ana Railway & Navigation Company an entrance into that cit) 
The main line will be extended from its present terminus at 
Mansura, La. to New Orleans via Baton Rouge—Railroad 
Gazette, September 18, 1903. 

The railroad commissioner of Michigan has ordered the 
Michigan Central to reduce the passenger fare between Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Jackson to 2% cents per mile under a law 
which provides that all railroads whose passenger trains shall 
earn in excess of $2,000 per mile of road operated shall carry 
passengers at that rate—Railway Age, September 18, 1903. 

The Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville [now part of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio] has completed arrangements for the inaugura- 
tion of train service between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago o1 
October 1. The road uses its own tracks between Cincinnati 
and Hammond, Ind., and the Chicago Terminal Transfer fron 
that point to Chicago.—Railway and Engineering Review, 
Septemher 12, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


J. H. Dyer, assistant general manager of the Northern dis 
trict of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Portland 
Ore., has been promoted to general manager in charge of th 
Pacific system, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal 
Railway Age, September 13, 1918. 

In a report to the President giving an account of the work « 
the Railroad Adminstration for the first seven months of its 
existence, Director-General McAdoo states that a net saving « 
$4,614,889 has been effected in the salaries of railroad office: 
receiving more than $5,000 per year. He also points out tha 
law department expenses have been reduced $1,500,000 annuall 
and that the closing of unnecessary freight and passeng« 
offices and the curtailment of advertising have effected a 
estimated saving of $23,566,633 annually.—Railway Age, Sep 
tember 13, 1918. 
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Communications and Books 





Railroad Policy and 
Public Relations Work 


BaLtrmore, Mp. 
To THE Epttor: 

I have read in the Railway Age of August 25 the editorial, 
“Railroad Policy and Public Relations Work,” and cannot re- 
frain from congratulating you and the Railway Age upon this 
very forceful statement of what appears to me to be a most 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, course on the part of 
the railway managements, if a proper relationship between the 
railroads, on the one hand and the general public, on the other, 
is to be maintained. 

As Chairman of the Central Committee on Public Relations 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Company the thought which you so 
clearly express has been in my mind for some time. 

Just this evening I am to address a group of farmers and 
fruit growers in one of the largest apple belts in the eastern 
part of the United States and, in turning over in my mind 
the matters which I will discuss, I am constantly confronted 
with the recollection that on previous occasions of this char- 
acter I have had the question addressed to me, “Well, what 
should be done about it? What do the railroads want?” In- 
asmuch as no comprehensive plan has been outlined I can only 
generalize by saying, “Fair treatment. Maintenance of rates 
which will allow them to earn a fair return.” Then it is 
said, “Well, you admit the attitude of the public toward the 
railroads is better than ever before and the prices of railroad 
stocks and bonds are higher than ever before, so what can you 
complain about?” Of course, I try to explain that net earnings 
are maintained by economies in operation and maintenance 
which have reached the limit and which, if pursued further, 
will eventually impair railroad facilities and make it impossible 
for the carriers to maintain their present efficient transportation 
service. 

So, in view of my personal experience, I fully agree with 
the final sentence in your editorial,—‘“the purpose of railway 
public relations work should be to ‘sell’ the public a sound rail- 
road policy but the first essential to selling such a policy is to 
formulate it.” 


Joun J. CornweELL, 
General Counsel, Baltimore 
hio Railroa 
[The Railway Age especially values the above expression 
from Mr. Cornwell, because he has been successful in politics 
as well as in the law and railroading, having formerly been 
governor of West Virginia. The railways could learn a good 
deal from public men about how to create and use public sen- 


timent so that it would be not only friendly but helpful. 
—EDITOR. 


Sleepers or Wakers—Which?r 


THE Epiror: 
You are doubtless aware of the many inducements held out 
y the attractive folders and pamphlets issued by the various 
roads to the public to travel by sleeping cars “to save time 
| to arrive refreshed at one’s destination.” I am compelled 
a very real experience to pronounce these inducements as 
k, as irony, as farcial. 

his summer I traveled to Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and 
couver in the West: Toronto and Montreal and North 
ney, N. S., in the East. With a single exception there was 
one night in which more than fragments of sleep could be 
ined, and one had to do his best to make up during the 
sleep lost at night—sleep lost, not by any fault of his own, 
because the railroad transporting him had put on the train 
ngine which was of inadequate power and could start the 

only by taking up slack and so ensuring the wakefulness of 
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the poor passenger who had paid good money for the privilege 
of “traveling while he slept.” 

Reference to the folders tells me just how the respective 
trains are made up—so many Pullmans, so many coaches, ex- 
press and mail cars, etc. The mechanical department of the 
railroad transporting me knows the weight of these cars and the 
capacity of the engine necessary to haul this train as it should 
be hauled to afford its passengers the sleep they pay for, and 
there must be a remedy for this abuse of the confidence of the 
traveling public. 

Either the mechanical department has underestimated the 
power of the engine necessary or the transportation depart- 
ment has stuck on “just one more car” providing sufficient 
additional weight to break the camel’s back, and spoil the 
performance of the engine, the service rendered and the 
temper of the passengers. 

Sometimes, of course, the president of the road wants to 
go somewhere in his private car—the railroad’s business re- 
quires him to go, but if his car adds some sixty to seventy 
tons to the weight of the standard train a heavier engine or 
an additional engine should be provided for the train so that 
its performance will not be spoiled and would-be sleepers will 
not be robbed of their sleep. This is only common sense for 
the railroad and common justice for its patrons. 

The exception to the wretchedly outrageous service rendered 
was on a road having some real engines of the four-eight-two 
type, which were large enough to start smoothly and gently 
the fourteen cars attached to them, and I can assure you that 
this night run of nearly five hundred miles was a real joy, 
eliciting the favorable comment of the passengers experiencing 
so great a luxury and affording the writer the only night of 
real rest on a train in all the eight thousand miles traveled. 
On one night defective brakes bunched the train and this just 
as effectively prevented sleep as taking up the slack. 

Is it more necessary to remedy the unsatisfactory service men- 
tioned than to call it to the attention of those responsible for 
it by means of your journal? I hope not. 

A SUFFERING TRAVELER. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Incredible Siberia, by Junius B. Wood. Complete indifference 
to times of arrival and the digestion of an ostrich appear to be 
important for anyone electing to travel on the roads that used 
to make up the Trans-Siberian, as did the author of this book. 
261 p. Pub. by Dial Press, New York City. #. 

One Hundred Years of American Railroading, by John W. 
Starr, Jr. High lights of our railroad history by the author of 
“Lincoln and the Railroads” mentioned in an earlier Booklist. 
Mr. Starr is a railroad man. Illustrated. 336 p. Pub. by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York City. $3.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Railway Electrification in Europe. No. 5—The Midi Railway 
of France. Illustrated. Modern Transport, September 1, 1928, 
p. 3-4. 

The Future City, by Albert W. Atwood. Traffic and trans- 
portation, including of course freight services, and problems 
involving them that face city planners. Saturday Evening Post, 
September 8, 1928, p. 10-11, 145-150. 

“No Foxes Seen,” by Sir George Wilkins. Meteorological 
and other information gathered on recent Trans-North4Polar- 
Flight from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Green’s Bay, Spitzbergen, 
—_—— and maps. World’s Work, August 1928, p. 360- 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 
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Walter A. Johns, formerly a clerk in the division engineer’s 
office of the Pennsylvania at Oil City, Pa., rates a salute now. 
He graduated from West Point in June and is now a lieutenant 
of cavalry. 


The name of Huntington, the railway builder, continues to be 
associated with San Francisco. This time it is Dr. A. M. 
Huntington of New York, son of the late Collis P. Huntington. 
Dr. Huntington has just donated $100,000 to the San Francisco 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. 


The Oracle Blows Another Tube 


This is Arthur Brisbane's latest contribution to the gaiety of 
nations: 

“The Canadian Pacific, the stock of which went climbing yes- 
terday, is operated in a country with a population smaller than 
that within 40 miles of New York’s city hall. What makes Wall 
street pay such high prices for a Canadian railroad? How do 
you explain the Canadian government’s ability to operate 
Canada’s national railroads, national telegraph and telephone 
system all with a profit?” 


The Watch-Cry of the Commuters 


lf it be true that almost every group of humans has its catch 
phrase—a few words by which all the world identifies it—then 
surely the slogan that best fits the great army of commuters is 
“Here she comes!” For every morning at a thousand suburban 
railroad stations this cry is raised. It is the cry from the 
minaret, the commuter’s matutinal orison. It is as much an in- 
stitution as the arrival of morning itself, its unfailing daily 
recurrence is like the motif in a Wagnerian opera——New York 
Times. 


A Faithful Employee 


Passengers alighting from Louisville & Nashville trains at 
Russellville, Ky., are sure to encounter Jack, an unofficial rail- 
way employee. Two years ago, Jack, a hound-dog of no par- 
ticular pedigree or discernible breed, walked into the station and 
assumed the job of greeting passengers. Since that time he has 
been on duty 24 hours a day, never leaving the station grounds 
except to visit a nearby lunch-wagon for a hand-out. When 
& passenger train arrives, Jack is always on the job, supervis- 
ing the loading of mail and baggage and welcoming those who 
arrive on the train 


Another Inspired Reporter 


The ambition of a high school freshman to become a news- 
paper reporter caused W. M. Beiter, captain of police, Elmira 
division, Pennsylvania, a peck of trouble recently. This youth 
sent a list of personals to the daily paper of a neighboring 
town. To make his “stuff” interesting he included a story to 
the effect that two boys had been discovered by a fisherman 
placing an obstruction on the railroad track, ahead of passenger 
train 8420, with the intention of wrecking it and that the fisher- 
man compelled the boys to remove the obstruction, thus pre- 
venting a wreck. Although no name was signed to these news 
items, the paper printed them. Captain Beiter at once began an 
investigation, but could find no evidence of an attempted wreck. 
Calling at the newspaper office, he was given the unsigned 
letter. Armed with this, he did a little skilful detective work 
and soon located the author of the letter, who admitted that 
the whole affair was purely fiction. Captain Beiter then gave 
this youth some good advice on the subject of writing for news- 
papers, probably in a more impressive manner than most of 
the lessons the boy had learned in school. 


An Unofficial Race 


Three speedy power cruisers chose to try conclusions with 
the Pine Tree Limited of the Boston & Maine recently. Their 
time from the North Channel entrance of Boston Harbor to 





Portland Head Light, while the fastest water time yet made 
between these two points, was 24 minutes behind the Pine 
Tree’s running time and 39 minutes behind the time of the 
Flying Yankee. Their cotirse was 102 miles as against a mini- 
mum of 108.5 and a maximum of 114.7 miles for the trains— 
the rail distances varying according to routes and combinations 
of routes. Making their run in three hours and four minutes, 
the power cruisers maintained a speed of 34 miles an hour— 
very fast for sustained running in open ocean. The sponsors 
of the motor boat trial announced it as a test against the Pine 
Tree rather than the Yankee. It was, however, a “race” against 
time only, as the boats made an early morning start to get the 
benefit of calmer conditions, although the eastbound Pine Tree 
is an afternoon train. The boats were piloted by Louis D. 
Pierce of Providence, R. I., Walter Moreton of Boston, and 
Howell Sheppard of Winchester, Mass. They had six 
passengers. 


The Railroading Thiehoffs 


Twelve men in a family, all of whom have worked all their 
lives at railroading and eleven of whom now are connected 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, held a reunion at 
Monroe City, Mo., on June 25, at the home of S. B. Thiehoff. 
William F. Thiehoff, Chicago, who has been in the railroad 
business 45 years, is the dean of the group in years of service 
and rank. He is general manager of the Burlington Lines east 
of the Missouri river. Included with Mr. Thiechoff in this 
family of railroad men are six brothers, his son, two brothers- 
in-law and two nephews, all connected with the Burlington. 
The six brothers are: Samuel B. Thiehoff, agent-operator, 
Monroe City, Mo.; A. A. Thiehoff, chief dispatcher, Omaha, 
Nebr.; J. M. Thiehoff, engineman, Brookfield, Mo.; P. Y. 
Thiehoff, general yardmaster, St. Louis; S. C. Thiehoff, passen- 
ger conductor, Fort Madison, Ia. J. R. Thiehoff, Portland, 
Ore., another brother, is a passenger conductor for the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. J. E. Thiehoff, son of William F. Thiehoff, 


is trainmaster on the Omaha division of the Burlington. E. L. 


Howe of Quincy, Ill, Burlington baggage master between 
Quincy and Kansas City, and F. R. Shutts, division accountant, 
Wymore, Nebr., are brothers-in-law. D. H. Howe, workman ia 
the Quincy yards, and Joseph Thiehoff, a clerk in the Chicago 
ofhces, are nephews. 


Man-Power and Transportation 


Picturing the enormous development of mechanical energy, 
an interesting contrast is drawn between the present and the 
primitive in transportation; an estimate published in the press 
being to the effect that if the freight carried by the railroads 
were transported by man power, the work would require 1,200,- 
000,000 men. As a mathematical proposition, this estimate is 
seen to be far below the actual. About 32,000,000, or 27 per 
cent, of the people in the United States are males 19 to 65 years 
old. If they were all able-bodied, could each carry a 100-pound 
load 15 miles a day, and had no other work to do, they could 
produce daily transportation amounting to three-quarters of 
one ton-mile per man, or a total of 24,000,000 ton-miles. At this 
rate the average daily job done by the Burlington would take 
more than 51,000,000 men. During 1927 the freight service 
performed by all Class I railroads in the country averaged 
approximately 1,293,000,000 ton-miles per day, and on the same 
basis this load would require the labor of 1,724,000,000 porters 
This assumes employment of practically all the adult males in a 
population of 6,400,000,000 to carry the freight now hauled by 
our railroads—to say nothing of other agencies of transport«- 
tion. Since about one-eighth of our people are concerné 
directly or indirectly in railroad work, it appears from the u 
of this ratio that something like eight times the present popul 
tion of the globe would be needed to replace steam transp« 


with man-power in the United States alone.—C. B. & Q. News 
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Southern Pacific Trains on beisMicipecar Ferry.—Galloway Photo, 


THE DEPARTMENT of personnel and 
public relations of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, has prepared and is 
distributing among employees, a booklet 
explaining the company’s policies, the ad- 
vantages of railway service and the op- 
portunities presented in it and other 
factors concerning their work. 


THe New York Rarroap Crus will 
hold its next meeting at the United En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th street, New York City, on Friday 
evening, September 21. W. A. Austin, 
consulting engineer of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, will present a paper on 
the Caprotti poppet gear, illustrated by 
motion pictures and lantern slides. 


Goto sutTtons for 13 employees of the 
Long Island who have been in the serv- 
ice 50 years, were presented to these em- 
ployees by the officers of the road at a 
luncheon to which they invited the vet- 
erans at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on September 12. Five of these 
men are still on duty and eight are on 
the pension roll. 


Milner Goes to Colombia 


The Minister of Public Works of 
Colombia, South America, has announced 
that a contract has been made with B. B. 
Milner for taking charge of the reorgan- 
ization of the railways of that country. 
It is understood that Mr. Milner will leave 
for South America about the middle or 
end of October. 


Conductor Buck Subdues Robber 


A bandit who robbed the express car 
of an eastbound New York Central train 
of $3,000 near Blissfield, Mich., on June 
22, was captured on another train of the 
Same road between Cleveland and Toledo 
on September 2, when he attempted to 


rob the conductor after he had refused 
to present a ticket. When ordered to the 
rear of the coach at the point of a re- 
volver, C. L. Buck, conductor on the 


train, took the gun and, with the help 
of possengers, overpowered the bandit. 
After being arrested, the bandit admitted 


icbbing the express messenger near Bliss- 
field. 


Moffat Tunnel Costs 


Expenditures for the construction of 
the Moffat tunnel in Colorado have to- 
taled $17,813,973 according to a state- 
ment made public by the Tunnel Com- 
mission at Denver on September 1. To- 
tal receipts of the commission up to July 
7 were $18,487,383 and bonds with a face 
value of $15,470,000 have been issued at 
various times since July 1, 1923. At 
that time the cost of constructing the 
tunnel was estimated at $6,720,000. 

The chief items of expense have been: 
Labor, supplies and expenses of tunnel 
construction, $9,550,480; administration, 
$403,378; engineering, $476,415; camp, 
$631,585; plant, $1,046,219; boarding 
houses $867,977; commissary, $422,089; 
insurance, $384,093; contractor’s fee, 
$140,000; ventilation plant, $254,140. 


Two-Station Plan for New 
Orleans 


Acting on the advice of its engineering 
adviser, the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission wiil accept the two-station 
plan of passenger terminal facilities for 
New Orleans, according to an announce- 
ment by the chairman of the commission 
in that city on September 5. Under this 
arrangement the Illinois Central will now 
be allowed to put up a passenger sta- 
tion on Rampart street while the com- 
mission expects to reach an agreement 
for the construction of a second station 
to be used by the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Southern. Including the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings the cost of con- 
struction of the Illinois Central passenger 
terminal project is estimated at $8,000,000. 

The terminal engineer employed by the 
commission reported that the two-station 
plan, as distinguished from the union 
station plan, will require the purchase 
of less real estate, less abandonment of 
present facilities, and less new construc- 
tion; and will avoid certain congestion 
that might arise on the New Orleans 
Public Belt through the use of certain 
portions of its line by passenger trains. 
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Maine Railroads Win Tax Fight 


Joint effort in a campaign of publicity 
on the part of the 14 railroads operat- 
ing in Maine has accomplished revision 
of the state’s method of taxation for 
railroads. On September 10 the people 
of the state voted at the rate of three to 
one to reduce the taxes on the railroads. 
In addition to local taxes on land and 
buildings, exclusive of their rights-of- 
way, the railroads have been paying w 
the state an excise tax for the privilege 
of doing business amounting to 5% per 
cent on their gross transportation re- 
ceipts. Since the war the effects of this 
method of taxation have been burden- 
some and inequitable, and the railroads 
have waged a long fight for legislative 
relief. 

The contest has been long-drawn-out 
and stormy, and finally resulted in the 
submission to the voters of the state by 
a referendum of a new method of com- 
puting the state excise tax, known as the 
“gross-net” plan, which grants practically 
all the railroads operating in the state 
a reduction in their taxes. An article 
giving details of the campaign for the 
revision of this tax appeared in last 
week’s Railway Age. 


Hearing Opens on Proposed 
Union Pacific Line in Idaho 


The hearing before Commissioner 
Frank McManamy and Examiner John L. 
Rogers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the petition of the Idaho Pub- 


lic Utilities Commission, the Public 
Service Commission of Oregon, the 
Washington Department of Public 


Works and the cities of Clarkston, 
Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho, which 
would require the Union Pacific to build 
an extension along the Snake river be- 
tween Homestead, Ore., and Lewiston, 
was opened at Lewiston on August 27. 
The total cost of construction of the 125- 
mile line was estimated by C. C. Van 
Arsdol, consulting engineer for the com- 
missions, as $16,933,822, while A. C. 
Spencer, general solicitor of the road, 


(Continued on Page 516) 
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News of the Week 
(Continued from Page 509) 


stated that the railroad’s estimates for 
the same work were about $25,000,000. 
Early in the hearing Col. Robert B. Mc- 
Bride, assistant chief of supplies of the 
War department, presented a communica- 
tion from the War department which 
stated that such a railroad is considered 
as a necessity for national defense in the 
Northwest and pointed out the ease with 
which it could be defended. 

The interests of the three states con- 
tend that the railroad would better their 
markets, facilitate interstate commerce, re- 
duce transportation costs and open up ad- 


ditional resources located along the 
Snake river. Witnesses stated that 
building sandstone, copper, limestone, 


granite and gravel] deposits may be found 
near the river. Lumbermen told of the 
difficulties of transporting forest products 
from that section to railroads. Others 
testified to the benefits that would come 
to stock and fruit raisers. 

Dr. F. B. Laney of the geology depart 
ment of the University of Idaho de- 
clared that the Snake river canyon has 
scenic attractions equal to those of the 
Royal Gorge in Colorado. 


President Budd Addresses Me- 
chanical Engineers 


Mechanical developments and improve- 
ments in railway operation during the 
last eight years, contributed by the en- 
gineering profession, have enabled the 
railways to give the best service they 
have ever given, and at prices lower than 
ever before, when measured in terms of 
prices of other commodities, said Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern. 
in an address at the annual dinner of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at St. Paul, Minn. on August 
29. Employees, have never enjoyed as 
favorable working conditions as at pres- 
ent, and never before have the railroads 
been in such splendid physical condition. 

“Although railroad expansion in the 
United States is nearly over, the roads 
have added about $6,000,000,000 to their 
national investment since the World 
War. This money, which amounts to 
about one-fourth the total railway in- 
vestment in the country, was expended 
for improving existing railroad plants. 
There are now no more locomotives and 
cars and practically no more railroad 
lines in the United States than in 1920. 
If the railroads had not been able to use 
the mechanical improvements produced 
by the engineering profession, freight 
charges would have been higher, or wages 
would have been lowcr, or the roads 
would have ceased to pay dividends. 
There was no alternative for the rail- 
roads; the cost of operation had to be 
reduced.” 


Great Northern Equipment- 
Building Program 
Equipment construction work to be done 
in Great Northern shops this fall and 
winter will involve an expenditure of ap 
proximately $3,000,000, in addition to the 
appropriation of $1,100,000 for 10 Moun- 
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tain type locomotives authorized during 
August. The new work will include the 
reconstruction and equipping with steel 
underframes of 2,500 box cars and the 
construction of 500 automobile box cars, 
25 cabooses and 10 locomotive tenders. 
This is an increase of 500 cars over the 
number reconstructed last year. 

The cars to be rebuilt are of 80,000 Ib. 
capacity. They will be fitted with under- 
frames, friction draft gears, type D 
couplers, 10-in. air brake cylinders with 
K-2 triple valves, No. 2 plus brake beams 
and bands and tie rods. The cost of this 
work will be between $500 and $600 per 
car. 

The new box cars are of special design, 
50 ft. long, of 100,000 Ib. capacity, and 
will cost about $3,000 each. They will be 
fitted with 12-ft. staggered doors to facili- 
tate the loading of automobiles and ma- 
chinery. The cabooses will be 25 ft. in 
length and will also be equipped with steel 
underframes. 

The 10 locomotive tenders will be of 
17,000 gal. water capacity, which is the 
largest capacity of tender used on the Great 
Northern except on engines hauling ore 
trains. The large tenders are expected to 
speed up train movement by eliminating 
water stops. They will be used on the 
Montana division on the O-class engines. 
The tenders will cost approximately $15,- 
000 each. The 10 Mountain type loco- 
motives will cost approximately $110,000 
each and will be among the largest loco- 
motives in service in America. With the 
easy grades along the Great Northern’s 
mountain route, these heavy locomotives 
will haul the same length trains that are 
handled on the Prairie divisions where 
trains are frequently made up of more 
than 100 cars. 

This equipment-building program is in 
addition to the regular equipment mainte- 
nance work carried on by the Great 
Northern which amounts to approximately 


$18,000,000 a year. 


C. P. R.’s President on Railway 
Earnings 


The relationship between Canada’s 
publicly owned railway system and her 
largest privately-owned road was pointed 
out by President E. W. Beatty of the 
Canadian Pacific in an address to the 
Vancouver Board of Trade last week. 
After enumerating some facts indicating 
the increased prosperity of the country, 
such as the growth in bank deposits, in- 
creased car loadings and the inflow of 
outside capital, Mr. Beatty said: 

“Notwithstanding these evidences of 
prosperity your transportation companies 
showed a decrease in net earnings during 
1927. Increased wage scales added mil- 
lions to operating expenses, while re- 
duced freight rates decreased by several 
millions our gross earnings. I am perhaps 
a prejudiced witness on any transporta- 
tion subject, but my preconceived ideas 
in favor of the railway companies is 
based on their history and their contri- 
bution to the growth of Canada, and on 
their importance as a factor in its future 
progress. I would like to see them strong 
so that they may assume with confidence 
their share of the burden of Canadian 
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development, and be able to do so wi:h- 
cut weakened credit and restricted facili- 
ties. 

“Canada has two large systems giving 
service, which merit support. The acci- 
dent of the character of the ownership 
of the two systems can have nothing to 
do with the problem in respect of rates. 
The fundamentals of rates, namely their 
reasonableness and their freedom from 
unjust discrimination, do not change with 
the character of the companies’ owner- 
ship. It has been stated that, because o! 
their ownership of the National Rail- 
ways, the people of Canada may elect 
that services shall be performed at un- 
remunerative rates, and the resulting 
deficits made up by increased taxa- 
tion. No view could be more er- 
roneous. Forty per cent of the rail- 
way mileage of this country, represent- 
ing an approximate investment of $1,200,- 
000,000, is in the hands of private own- 
ers. These companies, as well as the 
National System, must operate under 
the provisions of the Railways Act, and 
are subject to rate regulation by the 
Commission. The rates on all Canadian 
railways must of necessity be on the 
same basis. Traffic will follow the 
cheapest route, and any railway with a 
higher scale rate would speedily lose the 
only means by which it can be self-sus- 
taining.” 


North Shore Uses Statues 
To Advertise 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
is erecting artistic statues in the territory 
which it serves, as a medium for carrying 
its message of service to the public 














These statues, which are made of a com 
position that will withstand the elements, 
present the figure of a town crier of early 
American days striding along with a ell 
in one hand and a scroll in the other. Un 
the scroll are inscribed in large letters ‘ie 
words: “Did you ever travel 80 miles an 
hour ?”—emphasizing the high speeds m le 
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by North Shore Line trains between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

The figure of the town crier is seven 
and one-half feet tall and appears to be 
carved out of marble. It stands on a 
seven foot base, which is finished to rep- 
resent light gray granite. On the four 
sides of the base are large North Shore 
Line emblems, in bas-relief, and placques 
telling of the territory and leading com- 
munities served. Ten of these statues are 
being set up, eight of which are already 
completed. 


Great Northern Employee-Stock- 
holders 


Approximately 1,300 employees of the 
Great Northern Railway have in the past 
five years purchased 18400 shares of 
siock in the company under a partial 
payment plan adopted in November, 1923. 
At that time, Great Northern stock was 
selling at $57 a share. It now is quoted 
at slightly above $100, and has paid a 
d:vidend of $5 a share every year. Each 
employee may purchase from 1 to 21 
shares at one time and may repeat this 
operation as often as desired, provided 
he is not paying for more than 25 shares 
at one time. The minimum initial pay- 
ment is $5 a share and the minimum 
monthly payment is $3 a share. While 
employees are paying for stock they are 
charged 5 per cent interest on unpaid 
balances but are credited with all divi- 
dends declared during the term of the 
payment. All branches of the service, 
from the president to common laborers, 
are represented in the list of purchasers. 


C. P. R. Aids Colonization 


New plans invélving substantial out- 
lays by the Canadian Pacific to aid the 
settlement of British colonists in Canada 
have been formulated by the colonization 
department of that railway, in co-opera- 
tion with the Overseas Settlement Board 
of the British government. The details 
of this scheme were worked out a few 
days ago in Montreal during the visit 
of Lord Lovat, head of the Overseas 
Board. 

One undertaking provides for the 
building of one hundred cottages by the 
Canadian Pacific for the use of British 
families. The latter will be selected and 
brought to Canada by the Department of 
Colonization and Development, secured 
in some farm work established in the 
cottages, and, after gaining the necessary 
experience, will be facilitated in settle- 
ment on their own farms. The cottages 
thus vacated will be then available for 
further groups of British colonists. 

\nother agreement with the Overseas 
Settlement Committee involves the re- 
cruitment, reception, placement on farms 
and subsequent supervision of one thous- 

| British families during the next five 

irs. This particular scheme will be 
carried on as an extension of the work 
which has already been done by the 

nada Colonization Association, a sub- 

iary of the Canadian Pacific Depart- 

it of Colonization, and Development, 
through which organization a consider- 

number of British families have 
n placed. 
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The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its 19th regular meeting 
at Louisville, Ky., on September 18. At 
a banquet to be given by the Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville, the Hon, Flem 
D. Sampson, governor of Kentucky, will 
be the principal speaker. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned the consolidated southwest- 
ern cases for further hearing on October 
22 at New Orleans before Examiner 
Bardwell. The revision of rates pre- 
scribed by the commission went into effect 
in July but parts of the tariffs were sus- 
pended for further consideration. 


The movement of fruits and early 
vegetables from the state of Washing- 
ton to eastern markets this season is 
more than double that of last year up to 
September 1, according to the car move- 
ment records of the Great Northern, the 
total to date being 1,170 cars compared 
with 554 cars last year. 


The first shipment of grain by barge 
from Minneapolis, Minn., was carried 
down the Mississippi river by the Upper 
Mississippi River Barge Line Company 
on September 5; four barges, 50,000 
bushels. A fifth barge of grain and other 
freight was picked up at St. Paul. This 
is the first of a series of semi-weckly 
consignments expected to total 1,340,000 
bushels. 


The Southern Pacific has established an 
automobile baggage service between San 
Francisco, Cal., and Del Monte on the 
“Del Monte,” a daily passenger train be- 
tween San Francisco and Pacific Grove. 
The passenger purchases a baggage check 
for his machine at the time of boarding 
the train and the machine (at a suitable 
price) goes along with him. These bag- 
gage cars have end doors and special steel 
runways to facilitate the loading and un- 
loading of the automobiles. 


Package car service from Chicago to 
approximately 2,000 points in the United 
States established a new record for that 
city in July when 93.05 per cent of the 
cars arrived at destination on time. The 
total number of cars dispatched was 
38,460, of which 35,787 were on time; 
2,026 or 5.27 per cent were one day late, 
538 or 14 per cent two days late and 
109 or 0.28 were three days or more 
late. 


On the ground that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not have jurisdic- 
tion over the rates, practices and regula- 
tions of water carriers on traffic from in- 
terior points to the Atlantic ports, which 
is reshipped on new bills of lading to 
Pacific coast points, Examiner E. P. Hur- 
ley, in a proposed report, has recom- 
mended that the commission dismiss the 
complaint of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce assailing the rates, etc., as 
unduly discriminatory against Baltimore 
and in favor of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has been granted permission to abandon 
its Floresta branch, between Crested 
Butte, Colo., and Floresta, by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Colorado, effec- 
tive August 4, 1929. As most of the 
road is closed by snow for most of the 
winter months, the abandonment date was 
set 11 months ahead in order to give 
owners of lumber, mining and ranch in- 
terests on the branch ample time to re- 
move any property next spring and sum- 
mer before the line is permanently closed. 


The Chicago & Alton has petitioned the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to withdraw nine local passenger 
trains, giving as the reason, decreased 
traffic on short haul passenger trains. The 
company seeks permission to eliminate the 
service on September 30 and asks for an 
early hearing of the petition. The trains 
include two between Dwight, Ill. and 
Bloomington, two between Dwight and 
Peoria, one between Peoria and Spring- 
field, two between Mexico, Mo., and 
Roodhouse, IIl., and two between East 
Hardin and Carlinville. 


Railroads in the central west will ex- 
perience better business during the re- 
maining four months of this year, ac- 
cording to J. B. Ford, vice-president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. If the 
miners’ agreement is signed on September 
17, which now seems probable, most of 
the mines on the Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois, totaling 79 properties in Illinois 
and Indiana, will begin production, a 
large number of them on full time. The 
influence of good crop conditions in this 
territory also is being felt by this road. 
Last year 400 cars of peaches were han- 
dled while this year 900 cars have been 
moved. 


Dismissal of a complaint of the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce, assailing 
the round-trip all-year tourist and sum- 
mer excursion passenger fares between 
crigin and destination points in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington and the 
East, is recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a proposed re- 
port by Examiner Harris Fleming. He 
recommends a finding that the rates via 
San Diego in connection with certain di- 
verse route tickets to or from San Fran- 
cisco, as to which San Diego complained 
because they are higher than the routes 
via certain other routes in amounts of 
$7.40 and $6 respectively, are not unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, or un- 
duly prejudicial. 


Officers of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, the Upper Mississippi & St. Croix 
River Improvement Association and the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line association 
have sent a telegram to General Edgar 
Jadwin, chief of the United States army 
engineers, protesting against a _ report 
made by a government engineer that there 
is not sufficient commerce in sight to 
justify the cost of the proposed nine foot 
upper river channel and asking that a 
hearing be held in the Twin cities on 
September 25 so that interested parties 
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may show that sufficient tonnage is in 
sight to warrant the construction of the 
channel; that joint rail and river rates, 
authorized by Congress, will insure a large 
tonnage; that an increasing use of the 
river is being made by inland towns; that 
the Ohio and Illinois rivers have nine- 
foot channels and that the Upper Missis- 
sippi is entitled to similar consideration ; 
that government engineers reported the 
construction of the Hastings dam to be 
unwarranted until need was shown by a 
traffic survey; and that a traffic survey is 
necessary before any conclusions can be 
reached 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will hold its 22nd regu- 
lar meeting at Joplin, Mo., on Septem- 
ber 19. C. E. Johnson, president of the 
Kansas City Southern will talk on gener- 
al railroad transportation and the im- 
portance of co-operation between the 
public and the Railroads. The Joplin 
Chamber of Commerce, the Tri-State 
Traffic Club and the Tri-State Zinc and 
Lead Producers’ Associations have united 
to arrange an inspection trip through the 
Tri-State mining district. 


Grain Elevators Built on Canadian 
National 


Se far this year, 108 new grain eleva- 
tors have been built at country points 
on the Canadian National. These pro- 
vide an additional storage capacity of 
3,566,000 bu., divided among the prairie 
provinces as follows: Manitoba, 21 eleva- 
tors with 744,000 bu.; Saskatchewan, 18 
elevators with 546,000 bu., and Alberta, 
69 elevators with 2,276,000 bu. The 
capacity of all elevators at the Canadian 
head of the lakes, (Fort William and 
Port Arthur) during the crop season 
1927-28 was 72,540,000 bu. With new 
elevators and additions to existing eleva- 
tors the capacity for this year’s crop at 
those ports will be 86,000,000 bu. On the 
Pacific coast, that is, at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, New Westminster and Prince Ru- 
pert, the capacity of the elevators last 
year was 9,795,000 bu. This capacity will 
be increased this year to 14,175,000 bu. 
The Dominion government, under the 
jurisdiction of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, operates interior 
storage elevators at Calgary, Edmonton, 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, with a com- 
bined capacity of 12,000,000 bu. There 
are also private elevators doing a storage 
and mixing business in the Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Win- 
nipeg districts, with a capacity of 11,- 
192.000 bu. 


Express Refrigerator Service Rec- 
ommended for Strawberries 
and Dewberries 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 11 made public a_pro- 
posed report by Director W. P. Bartel 
of its Bureau of Service and Examiner 
W. R. Brennan recommending a finding 
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by the commission that the present freight 
service for the transportation of straw- 
berries from Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Alabama to points 
in official classification territory and dew- 
berries from North Carolina and South 
Carolina to the same destinations is in- 
adequate. They also recommend that the 
commission exercise the power conferred 
upon it by paragraphs 10 and 11 of Sec- 
tion 1 of the interstate commerce act as 
amended in 1920 and require the carriers 
to equip themselves with express re- 
frigerator cars and to establish express 
refrigerator carload service from and to 
the points named. The express com- 
panies should be dismissed as respond- 
ents to the proceeding, the report says, 
on the ground that the amendment of 
Section 1 relating to car service does not 
apply to express companies. The pro- 
posed report, which is voluminous, foi- 
lows an investigation instituted by the 
commission in Aprl, 1926. 


The individual estimates made by the 
carriers as to the number of cars required 
for the movement of strawberries and 
dewberries totalled 1,546, tut the report 
says that if the carriers only purchase 
sufficient cars to handle the North Caro- 
lina movement and these cars are also 
used for the movement from other sec- 
tions, the number of cars required will 
not only be reduced, but the idle time of 
such cars will also be greatly curtailed. 
The express company stated on the rec- 
ord that if the southern carriers should 
acquire 800 cars it could use them in 
April and May and to some extent in 
June but that it would have no use for 
them from July to March, inclusive. 
The carriers contended that from the 
standpoint alone of economy and ef- 
ficiency of operation the establishment of 
express carload service should not be 
ordered. It was stated that even though 
the necessary cars were available the 
maintenance of express refrigerator car 
service would only be possible at a heavy 
cost of additional train service. They 
asserted that in addition to the present 
arrangements for freight service, which 
would have to be continued, such as as- 
sembling and holding cars in readiness, 
initial icing and placing, similar arrauge- 
ments would have to be made with re- 
spect to express service. The cost of a 
modern express refrigerator car was es- 
timated by the carriers at $8,000. 


“The record shows,” the report says, 
“that the movement of commodities un- 
der refrigeration is constantly increas- 
ing; and such constant increase will re. 
quire additional refrigerator cars, either 
freight or express. If the carriers are 
here required to furnish express re- 
frigerator cars the pressure for additional 
freight refrigerator cars will be lessened 
to that extent. It is reasonable to an- 
ticipate that in the natural course of 
events shippers of other commodities will 
demand express refrigerator service and 
that such service could be advantageously 
extended to other points. The establish- 
ment of express carload service would 
probably be followed by an increase in 
the strawberry movement from these sec- 
tions.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 














Locomotives 


THe Bett Raitway or CHICAGO has 
ordered 5 eight-wheel switching locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Septem- 


7 


ber 1. 


Freight Cars 


THE GreAT NorTHERN has ordered 500 
flat cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Company and will build 500 box cars in 
its own shops. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Ratiway Age 
of August 11. 


Passenger Cars 


THE NorTHWESTERN Paciric is inquir- 
ing for five electric cars and five trail- 
ers. 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
2 combination baggage and mail cars 
from the Osgood-Bradley Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 25. 


THE Cuicaco, MitwaAuKkEE, St. Paut & 
Pactric has placed an order with the Rail- 
way Locomotor Company, Chicago, for a 
high pressure steam motor car equipped 
with a 450 hp. Locomotor power plant of 
the International Harvester type. The car 
body, a 61 ft. baggage and mail car with 
12 ft. of the floor space required for 
power plant units, will be constructed by 
the Pullman Car and Manufacturing 
Corp. The total weight of the car and 
power plant is 100,000 Ib. The car is de- 
signed to handle two or three trailers. 
This type of car was described in the 
Railway Age of October 15, 1927. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Norrock & WEsTERN is inquiring 
for 2,500 tons of steel for bridge work 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has placed an 
order for 200 tons of steel for a bridge 
in West Virginia. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring fo 
300 tons of steel for various bridges 
This company recently gave an order for 
500 tons of steel for a bridge at Chicago 
to the Ft. Pitt Bridge Works. 


Tue Boston & MAINE is inquiring for 
150 tons of steel for a bridge near Bos 
ton, Mass. 


THE Cuicaco, MitwauKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered 1,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge work at Byron, III 
from the American Bridge Company. 
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August Wilks has been appointed 
works manager of the Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and C. M. Cheadle, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. 


W. E. Tierney has been appointed 
representative in the South and South- 
west of The Botfield Refractories Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Tierney 
will have his headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. He is a mechanical en- 
gineer and a graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


O. B. Capps, Inc., with offices in the 
Graybar building, 420 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York City, has been appoint- 
ed eastern representative of The Prime 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


C. R. Ahrens, who has been appointed 
eastern sales manager of the Chicago 
Railway Signal & Supply Company, 
entered the employ of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at Scranton, 
Pa., in March, 1909, as a receiving clerk 
in the general storehouse, later being 
appointed chief clerk. In 1911, he was 
promoted to storekeeper in charge of 
maintenance of way supplies at Ho- 
boken, N. J., which position he held 
until 1916, when he entered the sales 
department of the signal Accessories 
Company in the New York office. He 
resigned from this position in 1918 to 
become eastern representative of the 
Chicago Railway Signal & Supply 
Company, in which capacity he served 
until 1926 when he resigned to take up 
special sales work in New York. He is 
now returning to the Chicago Railway 
Signal & Supply Company as eastern 
sales manager, with headquarters at 30 
Church street, New York. 


Horace M. Wigney has been appoint- 
ed manager of Safety Refrigeration, 
Inc. with office at 75 West street, New 
York. This is the subsidiary of The 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
which controls the use of Silica Gel 
for refrigeration in connection with 
transportation. Mr. Wigney was born 
in Chicago on May 7, 1882, and began 
railway work in the transportation de- 
partment of the Illinois Central in 1899, 
as car distributor. From 1903 until 
1906 he served as general car account- 
ant for the Cold Blast Transportation 
Company, also the Doud Stock Car 


Company, in Chicago. When the Pa- 
ciic Fruit Express Company was or- 
ganized in 1906, he went with that 
colpany as car accountant and later 


served as assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, also as superin- 
tendent of transportation in charge of 
all of its activities east of the Missouri 
river. In 1915 Mr. Wigney became vice- 
President of the Dairy Shippers’ Dis- 
Patch and later was elected president 
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of that company; in 1917 the entire 
equipment of this company was sold 
to the American Refrigerator Transit 
Company. Mr. Wigney then spent con- 
siderable time in South America study- 
ing conditions relating to railroad trans- 
portation and the movement of perish- 
able products under refrigeration. In 
1922, he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Western Refrigerator Car 
Line, which was formed to operate over 
the Western Pacific and its connec- 





Horace M. Wigney 


tions; this company was later merged 
with the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany. In June, 1923, when the Mer- 
chants Dispatch Refrigerator Line was 
organized to operate over the New York 
Central Lines and its connections, he 
entered the service of that company as 
superintendent of car service and was 
later made general superintendent of 
transportation which position he held 
until June, 1927, when he left the serv- 
ice of that company to enter other busi- 
ness in California. 


A RECENT FRENCH RAILROAD ACCIDENT 
at Le Mans, causing the death of five 
postal employees, has resulted in immedi- 
ate action on the part of the French Rail- 
way Commission on a pending plan for 
the improvement of the railway mail 
service. An order has been placed for 
the construction of 80 all-steel mail cars 
provided with the most modern equip- 
ment. 

While the completion of the order is 
scheduled for the end of 1929, the first 
of the new cars will be placed in serv- 
ice as promptly as possible. In the 
meantime, measures have been taken 
for the immediate installation of electric 
light on all mail coaches which are still 
being lighted by gas. Sixty-six mail cars 
of the flat car type have also been re- 
cently put into service for the transpor- 
tation of mail in truck-load lots. These 
all-metal cars are intended more particu- 
larly for use on the lines serving the 
Channel ports and other export mail 
routes, the mail being packed in large 
containers (two to a car) and trans- 
ferred directly from the train to the 
boat by means of cranes. 

















Construction 








CLEVELAND UNION TERMINALS.—This 
company has awarded a contract to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for steel work in connection with 
track elevations at East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Erre.—This road plans the elimination 
of three grade crossings in New York 
State, one at East Corning; the second at 
New Windsor, and the third at Vail’s 
Gate. Bids are soon to be invited on these 
projects. 


FroripA East Coast.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to construct a 9.5-mile line 
from Belleglade-Chosen, Fla., to Lake 


Harbor; estimated construction cost, 
$384,340. 
Hock1nG VALLEY.— This road_ has 


authorized an expenditure of $1,800,000 
for new track and yard facilities on its 
Toledo division. Approximately $850,000 
of the authorization covers the construc- 
tion of a new southbound yard at Wal- 
bridge, Ohio. The relocation of a public 
highway and the erection of a 100,000- 
gal. water supply tank and mains are the 
only parts of this work to be done under 
contract. The highway work has been 
awarded to the Fritz-Rumer-Cooke Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, while bids on the 
water supply facilities were opened on 
September 6. The remaining $950,000 of 
the authorization will be expended on the 
construction of second track between 
Longley and LeMoyne, Ohio,—a distance 
of about 19 miles. This will complete 
second track work on the Toledo divi- 
sion from Columbus to Walbridge. The 
Fritz-Rumer-Cooke Company have also 
received a contract covering grading, 
masonry and track laying on one section 
of the line while a contract for similar 
work on the remaining section has been 
awarded to the Sturm & Dillard Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


New York CentrAL.—This road will re- 
ceive bids until September 18th for work 
in connection with the roofing of open- 
ings over its depressed tracks along Park 
avenue between Fifty-seventh and Seven- 
ty-second streets, New York. The work 
is estimated to cost approximately $200,- 
000. 


New York CENTRAL.—Several contracts 
have recently been awarded by this road. 
Projects involved in these awards, to- 
gether with the names of firms to which 
the contracts were given, follow: Con- 
struction of a grain drier for elevator 
at Weehawken, N. J., (Folwell Engineer- 
ing Company, Chicago); elimination of 
grade crossing at Brighton, N. Y., and 
construction of towers and power house 
at Dewitt, N. Y., (Wm. M. Ballard, Inc., 
New York); elimination of grade cross- 
ing at Nepperhan, N. Y., (Lyons-Slat- 
tery Co., Inc., New York,); extension of 
platforms, canopies and fence at Botan- 
ical Garden, Mt. Vernon, Bronxville, 
Tuckahoe, Crestwood, Scarsdale, Harts- 
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dale and White Plains, N. Y., (Edward 
J. Duffy Co., Inc., New York,) exten- 
sion of canopy and construction of sub- 
way at Ossining, N. Y. and addition oi 
second story to portion cf baggage and 
mail room at Utica, N. Y., (H. R. Bee- 
be, Inc., Utica, N. Y.,); alterations to 
yard at Mott Haven, N. Y., (Babor- 
Comeau & Co., Inc., New York); manu- 
facture, delivery and erectioa of elec- 
trical equipment for power house at 
Harmon, N. Y., (General Electric Supply 
Corp., New York,); installation of feed- 
ers for electric light and power lighting 
facilities for platforms and canopies, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., (Fischbach & Moore, Inc., 
New York). 

New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Six contracts, involving estimated ex- 
penditures totalling $280,000, have re- 
cently been awarded by this road. The 
largest, involving approximately $75,000, 
went to Coleman Bros., Boston, Mass., 
for substructure work in connection with 
alterations to the West Squantum street 
bridge, Quincy, Mass. A second con- 
tract for the construction of seven addi- 
tional stalls to the enginehouse at May- 
brook, N. Y., at a cost of about $55,000 
was awarded to the H, Wales Lines Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., while a third, in- 
volving an estimated expenditure of 
about $50,000 for the substructure and 
deck of a new highway bridge at North 
Windham, Conn., was given to V. N. 
Famiglietti & Sons, Providence, R. 1. Of 
two other contracts, each involving an 
expenditure of approximately $35,000, 
one, for the extension of four engine- 
louse stalls at Southampton street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., went to the Tredennick- 
Billings Company, Boston, Mass., and 
the other, for alterations and additions 
to a coal pocket at South Boston, Mass., 
went to the Wilbur C. Hudson Corpora- 
tion, New York. The sixth award was 
made to the Curtis-Quillen Company, 
Providence, R. IL. for substructure work 
to cost about $30,000 in connection with 
the reconstruction of a bridge over Clin- 
ton street, Fall River, Mass. 

Norro.k & WestTerN.—The city of 
Columbus, Ohio, has approved the plans 
of this railroad for the elimination of 
grade crossings in the eastern part of 
that city. Work on the project 1s ex- 
pected to be undertaken immediately. The 
total cost is estimated at $4,000,000. 


VIRGINIAN AND Norro_K & WESTERN. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed until October 22 the effective 
date of its certificates and orders recently 
issued authorizing the Virginian & West- 
ern, a subsidiary of the Virginian, and the 
Guyandot & Tug River, a subsidiary of the 
Norfolk & Western, to build extensions in 
the Guyandot Valley of West Virginia. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio, whose application 
for authority to build through the valley 
was denied, has asked for a reconsidera- 
tion of the decision. 


WasasH.—A contract for the remodel- 
ing of Inbound Freight House No. 2, 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been awarded to 
the MacDonald Construction Company, 
St. Louis, at a cost of about $75,000. 
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Financial 








BALTIMORE & EASTERN.—Acquisition.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire by purchase the line of the 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic and to 
issue $650,000 additional capital stock to 
finance the project. 


Battrmore & Oxn10.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report for 1927 shows net in- 
come after interest and other charges of 
$22,632,345 equivalent after allowance for 
the 4 per cent dividends on the preferred 
stock to $9.42 per share on the outstanding 
common stock. Net income in 1926 was 
$27,609,759, or equivalent to $16.62 per 
share. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


1627 1926 
Average mileage 
operated 5,552.48 5,551.70 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $246,078,510 $257,573,386 
Maintenance of way 30,894,282 32,639,547 
Maintenance of equip 
ment 51,318,647 55,039,906 
Transportation 87,289,456 89,545,841 


Tora Operatinc Ex- 


PENSES 186,168,521 191,472,301 


Operating ratio 75.65 74.34 
Net Revenve From 
OPERATIONS 59,909,989 66,101,085 


Railway tax accruals 12,286,617 12,076,677 


- -aee rents, Net 


r. 1,738,556 2,368,891 
Joint facility rents, 
Net Dr. 1,019,602 1,257,456 
Net Rartway Operat- 
ING INCOME 44,817,227 50,163,850 
Non-operating income 8,570,687 7,116,338 
Gross INCOME 53,387,914 57,280,188 
Rent for leased roads 595,832 595,104 
Interest on funded 
debt 27,963,957 27,660,105 
Tortat Depuctions From 
Gross INcoME 30,755,569 29,670,429 
Net Income 22,632,345 27,609,759 


BonLteeE & WESTERN.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon its 
line between Bonlee, N. C:, and Bennett, 
10.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, Sprincrietp & Sr. Louis.— 
Notes——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue unsecured promissory notes to the 
amount of $52,500. 


FrormaA East Coast.—Construction 
Authorized—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to construct a line from  Belleglade- 
Chosen, Fla., to a point near Lake Harbor 
on the west bank of the Miami canal, 
9.5 miles. 


MANUFACTURERS.—Operation over St. 
Louis Municipal Bridge Recommended.— 
Examiner O. D. Weed has recommended, 
in a proposed report, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission grant this com- 
pany’s application for authority to operate 
over the St. Louis municipal bridge be- 
tween St. Louis and East St. Louis. The 
application was opposed by the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis. 















September 15, 1928 


MinneEapotis & St. Louts.—Court ap- 
proves claims.—The findings of Howard 
S. Abbott, master in chancery, in which 
he disallowed the government’s conten- 
tion of priority in claims against the road 
totaling $3,713,297 were affirmed by Judge 
Wilbur F. Booth of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
September 6. In his findings, Mr. Abbott 
dismissed the government’s claims, total- 
ing $799,390, allowed one for $100, and 
held that in the other cases the govern- 
ment, as a claimant, was on the same 
basis as private claimants. Most of the 
claims against the railroad grew out of 
the government operation of the road 
during the World War. 


PittspurGH & West VirGIN1IA.—Bonds 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to nominally issue $7,000,000 and actually 
issue $3,000,000 of a proposed issue of 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds. The company proposes to sell 
$3,000,000 at not less than 95 to finance 
the first unit of its extension to Connells- 
ville, Pa. 


Seapoarp Air Line.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $480,000 of 
first and consolidated mortgage gold 
bonds, series A, to be pledged and re- 
pledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


Seapoarp Arr Line.—Control of Two 
Subsidiaries—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Seaboard 
to modify its lease of the Brooksville & 
Inverness to provide for payment of 
rental only in case of default under the 
mortgage, payment of rental not to accrue 
on securities not held by the Seaboard 
and not pledged under the mortgage. 
Other minor changes are also made. The 
Seaboard is making uniform its leases of 
subsidiaries and the changes here author- 
ized conform with those already permitted 
for the Charlotte Harbor & Northern. A 
similar change has been made in the lease 
of the Naples, Seaboard & Gulf. 


St. Joun & Opuir.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certifi- 
cate authorizing the abandonment of the 
operation of its line between Ophir and 
St. John, Utah, because of the closing of 
the mine from which it derived its prin- 
cipal traffic. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Abandon- 
ment of Operation —The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon operation of that 
portion of the Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield, a subsidiary, between Stanley, 
Kans., and Belton, Mo., 9 miles. 


WESTERN OF ALABAMA.—Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
make a short-term loan of $1,543,000 { 
the purpose of retiring bonds maturing on 
October 1. It proposes to pledge as col- 
lateral for the loan a like amount of first 
mortgage bonds, which it had been a: 
thorized by the commission to issue ad 
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sell for the purpose of paying the ma- 
turing issue, but it stated that it had found 
it impossible to sell them at a fair price. 


Dividends Declared 


Belgian National Railways.—Participating pre- 
ferred, American shares, $4.14. (The previous 
dividend was $1.86, paid June 15). ; 

International-Great Northern.—3 per cent in- 
terest on outstanding 6 per cent adjustment mort- 
gage bonds for the six months ended June 30. 

Lehigh Valley —Common, $.87%, quarterly, 
preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 15. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Com- 
mon, % per cent, quarterly; preferred, 144 per 
cent, quarterly; both payable September 29 to 
holders of record September 15. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, pay able October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 
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Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Sept. 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 122. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 93.42 93.62 95.29 


5 124.84 120.56 


™N 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, as of the respective 
valuation dates, as follows: 


Moebile & Obio.....scccscs $43,829,997 1915 
DED 5c eacid vent ceuen 215,800 1918 

















Railway Officers 








Executive 


J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at the Pennsylvania’s Produce 
Terminal in New York, has also been 
appointed assistant vice-president of the 
Long Island, with the same headquar- 
ters. A photograph and sketch of Mr. 
Robert’s railway career appeared in the 
Railway Age of July 28, page 176. 


Robert C. Hicks, traffic manager of 
the Georgia & Florida, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. Mr. 
Hicks was born at Stanford, Ky., on 
July 5, 1862, and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1879 at Somerset, Ky., as bag- 
gagemaster on the Cincinnati Southern, 
in which capacity he served on the first 
passenger train to be run over this road 
between Cincinnati and Chattanooga. 





Robert C. Hicks 


In i881 he entered the service of the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
(now a part of the Southern) as a con- 
ductor during the period of construc- 
tion of this road. In the following year, 
he is injured and left train service, 
beco:ning a clerk in the office of the 
gencal agent of the Queen & Crescent 
at Cnattanooga. Later he was promot- 
ed chief clerk and subsequently be- 


general northwestern agent of the 


Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus (now 
a part of the Central of Georgia), with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. In 1892 he 
was appointed general western agent at 
St. Louis for the Central of Georgia. 
Later he served as general agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Chicago, being 
transferred in a similar capacity to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., when this road was 
being built into that city. In 1904 he 
went with the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany at Philadelphia, Pa., as superin- 
tendent of transportation and, in the 
following year, was appointed assistant 
division freight agent of the Southern 
at Columbia, S. C. He was loaned by 
the Southern to the Jamestown Expo- 
sition in 1907 to take charge of traffic 
and transportation, later returning to 
the Southern at Baltimore, Md., as 
commercial agent for the Asheville Fast 
Freight Line. In 1911 he entered the 
service of the Western Maryland on 
special assignment and, in 1914, assumed 
charge of traffic arrangements in the 
United States for the Hoover Commis- 
sion for Belgian Relief. In 1916 he 
became director of traffic for the 
French government’s war supplies pur- 
chased in the United States and two 
years later became traffic assistant to 
the manager of inland traffic of the 
United States Navy. From 1919 to 
1921 he was traffic manager of the 
Maryland Forwarding Company and the 
Davidson Chemical Company at Balti- 
more and New York and, in the latter 
vear, became traffic manager of the 
Georgia & Florida, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga., in which position he re- 
mained until the time of his present 
appointment. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Cope J. Hanley has been appointed 
general attorney of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Previous to this ap- 
pointment Mr. Hanley was a member 
of the law firm of Hanley & Hanley, 
local attorneys for the Monon at 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
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Albert R. Barton, assistant auditor of 
the Belt Railway of Chicago and as- 
sistant auditor and assistant secretary 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected auditor of the two companies, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
Mr. Barton has been connected with 
these two companies for nearly 37 
years. He was born at Chicago on 
November 10, 1875, and after attending 
public schools in that city from 1881 to 





Albert R, Barton 


1888 he attended evening high school 
until 1891. In that year he entered 
railway service as an office boy on the 
Belt Railway and the C. & W. L., then 
advancing successively through various 
clerical positions, including that of 
chief clerk, until 1912 when he was 
promoted to assistant auditor. During 
federal control of the railroads from 
1918 to March, 1920, Mr. Barton served 
as treasurer and assistant secretary of 
the two companies. On the latter date 
he was appointed assistant auditor of 
both railroads and assistant secretary 
of the C. & W. I. His promotion to 
auditor became effective on September 4. 


Operating 


A. T. Richardson has been appointed 
general manager of the Gulf & Sabine 
River, with headquarters at Fullerton, 
Lm. 


M. K. Pace, general yardmaster of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Monett, 
Mo., has been promoted to terminal 
trainmaster at Memphis, Tenn., a newly 
created position. 


E. C. Gegenheimer, assistant train- 
master on the Toledo division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed train- 
master, office of the chief engineer, 
Philadelphia Improvements. 


C. P. Cross has been appointed train- 
master on the Lehigh & New England, 
with headquarters at Campbell Hall, 
N. Y. The position of assistant train- 
master at Campbell Hall has been 
abolished. 
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assistant to the superinten- 
service of the National of 
Mexico, has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of car service, with head- 
quarters at Mexico City, Mex., succeed- 
ing C. Salazar, deceased. 


P. Lopez, 
dent of car 


J. B. Smith, assistant of transporta- 
tion of the Great Northern, with head- 
St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at the 
same point, succeeding A. L. Bergfeld, 


quarters at 


resigned. 

H. J. Micksch, following his return 
from a leave of absence, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Beaumont 
division of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex. He replaces R. M. Hoover 
who has been acting superintendent of 


the Beaumont division. 


Traffic 


P. E. Watson, division freight agent 
of the Missouri Pacific at Pueblo, Colo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at the same point. 

J. P. Mader, general freight and pas- 
senger agent on the Algoma Eastern, 
with headquarters at Sudbury, Ont., has 
been appointed to the same position 
on the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay, 
with headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., succeeding H. J. Herrold, resigned. 


Fred C. Salter, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Canadian Na- 
tional Express, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., and John H. Moore, 
superintendent of equipment and sup- 
plies, with the same headquarters, have 
retired from active service, effective 
August 31. 


R. M. McBain, freight traffic repre- 
sentative of the Canadian National at 
Brandon, Man., has been promoted to 
general agent of the freight department 
at the same point. R. M. Stubbs, com- 
mercial agent at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to general agent of the 
freight department at that point. R. 
Logan, commercial agent at Tulsa, 
Okla., has been promoted to general 
agent in the freight department at 
Tulsa. L. C. Lynds, city ticket agent 
at St. Johns, N. B., has been promoted 
to general agent of the de- 
partment at the same point. 


passenger 


Noel B. Wright, who has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager on the 
Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga., was born on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1876, at Greensboro, Green 
County, Ga. He was educated in the 
Green County schools and business col- 
lege at Atlanta, Ga., and entered rail- 
way service on August 24, 1896, as 
stenographer to the traveling freight 
agent on the Memphis & Charleston 
(now part of the Southern). The fol- 
lowing year he became stenographer to 
the general agent on the Norfolk & 
Western at Atlanta, remaining in that 
position until October, 1898, when he 
became traveling freight agent on the 
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same road. From December 1, 1905, to 
February 1, 1908, he served as chief 
clerk to the general freight agent on the 
Central of Georgia at Savannah, and 
on the latter date he was promoted to 
the position of assistant general freight 
agent. In January, 1911, he was ap- 





Noel B. Wright 


pointed general freight agent for the 
same road and five years later he was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, in which capacity he served 
up until the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager. 


Jorge Alarcon, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight and passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific of Mex- 
ico, with headquarters at Guadalajara, 
Jal., has been connected with the traf- 
fic department of that company for 
nearly 16 years. He was born on 
April 26, 1895, at Ciudad Jaurez, Chih., 
and after attending public and private 
primary schools in that city he attend- 
ed a business college at El Paso, Tex., 
during 1909. For a year following this 
time he acted as a stenographer and 
city salesman for a commercial concern 
at El Paso and in December, 1912, he 
entered the service of the Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico as a stenographer. Mr. 





Jorge Alarcon 


Alarcon was advanced to  English- 
Spanish stenographer in May, 1915, and 
in August, 1918, he became a passenger 
clerk. In the same year he was ad- 
vanced to chief passenger clerk and four 
years later he was again promoted to 








September 15, 1928 





chief clerk in the traffic departm: nt. 
Mr. Alarcon was promoted to assist int 
general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Guadalajara, on February 1, 
1927, and his further promotion to gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent became 
effective on August 1, 1928. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


J. M. Sills, division engineer of the 
Eastern division of the St. Louwis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo., has resigned to become con- 
nected with the brokerage firm of 
John Muir & Co., New York. 


H. B. Stuart, valuation engineer on 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont., has been appoint- 
ed chief of valuation, with the same 
headquarters. W. S. MacCulloch has 
been appointed assistant chief of valu- 
ation, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont. The position of valuation engi- 
neer has been abolished. 


Obituary 


John S. Campbell, assistant train- 
master of the Grand Rapids division of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Cadillac, Mich., died in that city on 
August 16, following an operation. 


George T. Huey, general agent of the 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., was killed 
near St. Paul, Minn., on August 30 


when the automobile in which he was 
riding was struck at a grade crossing 
by a Soo Line passenger train. 


Alexander Pope Humphrey, consult- 
ing counsel of the Southern and vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died in 
that city on August 19 after a two 
year’s illness. Mr. Humphrey was born 
at Louisville on January 26, 1848, and 
was graduated from Centre College in 
1866 and from the law department of 
the University of Virginia in 1868. He 
was admitted to the bar in October 
of the latter year and began the prac- 
tice of law in Louisville. In October, 
1886, Mr. Humphrey entered railway 
service as general counsel of the Louis- 
ville, Evansville & St. Louis (now part 
of the Southern) and in 1894 he was 
appointed assistant general counsel of 
the Southern at Louisville, being pro- 
moted to general counsel of the South- 
ern at that point in 1905. He was 
appointed general solicitor in 1918 
and had been consulting counsel since 
1924. Mr. Humphrey became vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal in 1°00 
and at the time of his death was prvesi- 
dent and general counsel of the Louis- 
ville & Jeffersonville Bridge & Railr ad 
Company. He had been president of 
the American Bar Association for th ee 
successive years and was a member of 
the law firm of Humphrey, Crawf rd 
& Middleton. 

















